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L.L.0. Notes 


The question of hours of work on board ship is at last settled. 
By 62 votes to 17 the International Labour Conference, in the course 
of two special Maritime Sessions just held, adopted a Draft Conven- 
tion for the application of the eight-hour day to officers and crews of 
merchant ships. After sixteen years the failure at the Genoa Maritime 
Conference has been remedied. Seamen, whose case had _ been 
reserved at Washington in 1919, when the first Eight-Hour Conven- 
tion was adopted, are now to benefit by international regulations 
based on the same principles as those already recognised interna- 
tionally for workers in industry and commerce. At Genoa, the pro- 
posed Draft Convention missed the necessary majority by only a 
single vote. But in the light of subsequent negotiations the difficulties 
encountered appeared greater than could have been supposed ; and 
in 1929, when the Employers’ Group refused to take any part in pre- 
paring the texts which were under discussion, it seemed doubtful 
whether the Conference would ever succeed in circumventing the 
difficulties with which it was faced. 

It is in such circumstances that the value of the “ permanence ” 
of the Organisation makes itself felt. In spite of the Genoa failure, 
in spite of the depression of 1929, negotiations could still continue ; 
the ground was carefully explored and cleared ; and when the problem 
seemed ripe for solution the Conference was once more convoked. 

“ We are sure ”, said Albert Thomas at the closing sitting of the 
Genoa Conference, “ that future Conferences will examine the diffi- 
culties that we have not been able to solve here. After some tentative 
experiments, perhaps, we shall succeed in solving them once and for 
all, and we shall thus show the fecundity of the International Labour 
Organisation.”’ The Conference has now justified this confidence of 
the first Director. 


+ * 
* 


The solution of the problem of hours of work is no doubt the most 
striking result of the Conference, when account is taken of the obstacles 
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to be surmounted, but it is far from constituting the only achievement 
of these three weeks of discussion. 

In the first place, the Convention dealing with hours also lays 
down certain minimum standards for the composition of crews, 
designed to ensure safety at sea as well as to make it possible to comply 
with the provisions relating to hours of work on board ship. 

In addition, a Recommendation, adopted by 61 votes to 15, invites 
the States Members to extend the provisions of the Convention, 
wherever possible, to vessels to which it does not specifically apply, 
with a view to preventing overwork and insufficient manning. 

The question of holidays with pay, which is closely connected with 
the question of hours of work, has also been settled. A Draft Conven- 
tion, adopted by 60 votes to 15, prescribes in principle an annual 
holiday of twelve working days for masters, officers, and wireless 
operators, and of nine working days for other members of the crew. 


The protection of seamen in case of sickness was also the subject 
of two Draft Conventions. The first, adopted by 70 votes to 14, 
specifies the individual liability of the shipowner when a seaman falls 
sick or is injured during the period of his engagement. The second, 
adopted by 60 votes to 5, supplements the first, and makes provision 
for continued assistance to seamen after the responsibility of the 
shipowner has ceased, by establishing the principle of compulsory 
sickness insurance for all persons employed in the service of a ship. 


* 
* * 


By 80 votes to 9 the Conference adopted a Draft Convention 
concerning the minimum requirement of professional capacity for 
masters and officers on board merchant ships, the aim of which is to 
ensure that only competent and suitably qualified persons shall be 


placed in charge of a ship. 

A Recommendation on the promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports 
was adopted by 88 votes to 0. Among the subjects dealt with are the 
protection of seamen from certain dangers (such as alcoholism) to 
which they are exposed ; health measures ; arrangements for accom- 
modation and recreation; and the provision of facilities to enable 
seamen to deposit or remit to their families the whole or part of their 


wages. 
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Lastly, by 81 votes to 0, the Conference decided in favour of the 
revision of the 1920 Convention fixing the minimum age for the admis- 
sion of children to employment at sea. The revised text adopted 
provides in principle for the raising of the minimum age from fourteen 
to fifteen years. But as a decision on the revision of the Conventions 
on the minimum age in industry and commerce will not be taken by 
the Conference until 1937, and the shipowners were unwilling for the 
shipping industry to be placed at a possible disadvantage as compared 
with land industries, a special Article provides that the new Conven- 
tion shall not come into force until the Conventions on the minimum 
age in industrial and non-industrial employment have been similarly 


revised. 


To sum up, the Conference adopted no fewer than five new Draft 
Conventions, one revised Draft Convention, and two Recom- 
mendations. The magnitude of this achievement will not be found 
surprising if consideration is given to the little progress hitherto 
made in the international regulation of the work of seamen as com- 
pared with the progress made in measures for the benefit of most 
other categories of workers. As was pointed out at the Conference, 
the seamen have been waiting seventeen years for the prin- 
ciple of the eight-hour day enunciated in the Constitution of the 
Organisation to be applied to them. During the last ten years no 
Draft Convention relating to the work of seamen has been adopted, 
though during those ten years important decisions have been taken on 
behalf of workers in land industries, notably in connection with social 
insurance and holidays with pay. From many points of view the 
disparity which was a just ground of complaint among seamen has 
now come to an end. 

There are of course still gaps to fill. The British Government 
Delegate pointed out the desirability of placing seamen’s invalidity, 
old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance on the agenda of a future 
Session of the Conference, and a formal resolution on this subject 
was adopted by the Conference. Further questions referred to the 
Governing Body by the Conference as possible subjects of international 
regulation were equality of treatment for national and foreign seamen, 
accommodation of crews on board cargo vessels, and certain inhumane 
systems of employment. It is to be hoped that the Conference will 
in due course be able to deal with all these problems. But it is beyond 
question that the proceedings of the Conference which has just ended 
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have enriched the seamen’s Labour Charter with several chapters of 


great importance. 


Although no Convention on maritime labour was adopted by the 
Conference between 1926 and 19386, international labour legislation 
on behalf of seamen has made steady progress during the whole of that 
period. Ratifications of the seven Draft Conventions adopted in 
1920, 1921, and 1926 have come in uninterruptedly an in considerable 
numbers. The report on this subject submitted by the Director to the 
last Conference states that since the Maritime Session of 1929 the Con- 
ventions in question received 70 further ratifications, bringing the total 
number of ratifications registered to 177, or an average of 25.3 per 
Convention. It is the non-European countries that have figured most 
prominently on the list since 1929. To the 17 ratifications sent by 
them up to that time they have since added 44, 37 of which are from 
the countries of Central and South America. 

The Conventions on maritime labour which have obtained the 
largest number of ratifications are those of 1920 and 1921 on the 
minimum age (31 each) and on medical examination (30). As the 
Conventions on maritime labour concern only a relatively small 
number of States, it will easily be realised that these figures mean 
that the application of these Conventions is not far from universal. 





A Further Contribution 
to the International Comparison of Rents 


by 


Robert GuyE 


Statistical Section, International Labour Office 


The problem of the international comparison of rents is one 
of the subjects which have for some years engaged the attention 
of the Statistical Section of the International Labour Office and 
of its international Committee of Statistical Experts.’ The reports 
on the subject submitted to the second session of this Committee, 
based on a special enquiry made by the Office, have enabled per- 
ceptible progress to be made in this subject, in which only limited 
results had hitherto been obtained. In the following pages Mr. 
Robert Guye summarises the present state of the question. Starting 
from the results of the Office’s recent enquiry, he describes the plan 
recommended by the Committee of Experts for international rent 
statistics and tries to apply it in a summary form to the data at 
present available. The conclusions resulting from this study are 
not merely relevant to the special problem of the international 
comparison of rents, but they also open up some important aspects 
of the more general and extremely difficult problem of international 
comparisons of the cost of living. 


TTEMPTS to make international comparisons of rents 
have hitherto been rare and the statistical material avail- 
able has been too incomplete to permit of drawing any really 


1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFIce: Methods of Compiling Housing Sta- 
tistics (Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 13 ; 1928) ; Housing Policy in Europe: 
Cheap Home Building (Studies and Reports, Series G, No. 3 ; 1930); ‘Post-War 
Building Difficulties and Housing Policy in Europe”, by Robert Guyer, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1931; International 
Comparisons of Cost of Living, Part Il: “ International Comparison of Rents”, 
by Robert Guye (Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 20; 1934); statistics of 
rents in certain towns at various dates, in: International Labour Review, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1933 ; Vol. XXIX, No. 6, June 1934; Vol. XXXI, No. 3, 
March 1935. 
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useful conclusions. Yet the question is one of great interest, 
whether considered as a theoretical study or as means of provid- 
ing a guide for social policy in important fields. As long as 
satisfactory international comparisons of rents are impossible, 
it will also be impossible to make international comparisons 
of the cost of living with any claim to accuracy, thus holding 
up any serious attempt to compare the purchasing power of 
wages in the different countries—a question which is at the 
centre of the whole effort to harmonise the conditions of life 
of the working masses in civilised countries. Similarly, com- 
parable figures of rents in different countries would be of 
great value in judging of the conditions in which the public 
authorities of different States carry out their housing policy, 
which since the war has acquired much wider importance 
and may have far-reaching economic and social effects. 

In these conditions, it seems well worth while to make an 
effort to overcome the undoubted difficulties, theoretical and 
practical, that hamper the compilation of international rent 
statistics. 

In essence, a statistical comparison of rents brings together 
the usual or average rents in different countries, or, more 
preciscly, in different towns, for types of dwellings that are 
defined as exactly as possible so as to make sure that only 
comparable things are compared; in other words, the rents 
of dwellings which, if not exactly identical, are at least similar 
or equivalent. In the most recent attempts made by the 
International Labour Office to compile statistics of the rents of 
workers’ dwellings in different countries1, it has, however, 
been necessary to be satisfied with only an approximate degree 
of similarity. Dwellings are classified only by the number of 
habitable rooms and according to the presence or absence 
of a bathroom. Further, about a half of the data collected 
relate to dwellings ordinarily occupied by working-class families, 
and the other half to all dwellings in the urban areas considered. 
Such statistics are obviously very rudimentary, and although 
definite progress has been made from year to year, the figures 
so collected have hitherto been published only by way of infor- 
mation and subject to a number of reservations ; they have not 
been considered adequate to serve as one of the factors in 
comparisons of the cost of living in different countries. 





1 Cf. the statistics of rents in certain towns at various dates in International 
Labour Review, referred to in the preceding footnote. 
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The prospects have been widened, however, by an enquiry 
into workers’ dwellings in various towns recently undertaken 
by the International Labour Office on the recommendation 
of its Committee of Statistical Experts, the results of which are 
summarised in another article in this number of the Review. ! 
The information so obtained on the nature of workers’ dwellings 
in certain towns not only makes it possible to interpret more 
exactly the available rent data, but also provides evidence 
on which to define the different types of workers’ dwellings 
that should be taken into account for international statistical 
comparisons of rents. The point is that the types selected, 
besides being theoretical entities, must also correspond in fact 
to types actually found in the different countries. Further, the 
criteria on which the definition of these types is based must 
be both simple and characteristic. They must be simple, so 
that any particular dwelling for which the rent is recorded 
may be classified under its type more or less automatically 
and without discussion. They must be characteristic, so that 
the fundamental qualities of the dwellings may be brought 
out by the use of a small number of criteria and so that the 
statistics may not be overburdened with minor details. 

Before trying to frame a scheme for international rent sta- 
tistics, it will therefore be necessary to examine the nature of 
workers’ dwellings in the towns considered, and for this purpose 
the first task must be to choose certain criteria and to make 
their significance quite clear. 


SELECTION AND SIGNIFICANCE OF CRITERIA 


In its recent enquiry, the International Labour Office adopted 
the following criteria of the quality of dwellings: number of 
habitable rooms, floor space (of the dwelling and of the rooms), 
equipment, kind of building in which the dwelling is situated. 

The number of rooms is fairly generally accepted as an 
approximate measure of the size of the dwelling*; but it is 
no less generally recognised to be a very rough-and-ready 
measure, for the rooms themselves may vary widely in size 





1 See below: “ Workers’ Dwellings in Certain Towns”, under the heading 
* Statistics °°. 

2 Opinion is less unanimous as to what are to be counted as rooms. In its new 
enquiry, as in its earlier statistics, the International Labour Office has counted 
“ habitable rooms ”’, including the kitchen, as rooms. For a fuller discussion of 
this point, cf. Methods of Compiling Housing Statistics, pp. 33 et seq. 
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according to circumstances. The data collected in this connec- 
tion by the International Labour Office are rather significant. 1 
For instance, in certain countries where the predominant types 
of workers’ dwellings have only a few rooms—Italy, Poland, 
Sweden—the average floor space per room is definitely larger 
than in other countries ; and the predominant 2-roomed type of 
dwelling has for example about the same floor space as the 
predominant 3-roomed type in other countries, and even the 
4-roomed type in some cases. This tendency is not absolutely 
regular, however. In Glasgow, where the predominant types 
are 2- and 3-roomed dwellings, their floor space, according 
to the information received, is definitely below that of the 
predominant types (having more rooms) in other towns in 
yreat Britain. Similarly, in Canada, where the predominant 
types have 5 or 6 rooms, their floor space definitely exceeds 
that of the predominant types (having fewer rooms) in other 
countries. 

Does this mean that the number of rooms should be rejected 
as a measure of the size of the dwelling, and that the floor space 
should be taken instead ? This seems hardly desirable, for the 
latter conception of size would probably be too abstract. What 
is the use of knowing that the habitable area is 30 square 
metres, without also knowing whether it is composed of 1, 2, 
or 3 rooms? Further, in the present state of available informa- 
tion, to use floor space as a criterion would be only apparently 
accurate ; for the available data as to the floor space of dwellings 
are, or will probably be, only approximate, their degree of 
precision also varying widely with the different countries. 

It therefore seems that a more accurate idea of the size 
of the dwelling would be obtained by taking the two criteria 
together: the number of rooms and the (approximate) floor 
space. Taken together, the two complete each other and give 
a fairly accurate view of the situation ; taken separately, they 
are each open to very serious objections. 

It may be added that the number of rooms also has a bearing 
on another very characteristic feature of the dwelling : the degree 
of subdivision. The larger the number of rooms, the more can 
they be specialised for a particular domestic purpose (sleeping, 
eating, cooking, other domestic work, family life, working, 
etc.), and the more, too, will the privacy of each occupant be 





1 See below : “ Workers’ Dwellings in Certain Towns ”, Table I. 
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secured—two conditions usually considered to indicate a high 
standard of living. 

Under the general term equipment the International Labour 
Office tried to determine, by means of different criteria, the 
degree of comfort and hygiene of the dwelling (water, gas, 
electricity, lavatory in the building or in the dwelling itself, 
bathroom). Among these various criteria, there are three that 
appear particularly useful for indicating the general standard 
of the dwelling, thus serving to judge of more than the parti- 
cular point considered. These are whether the dwelling has a 
bathroom, a lavatory, and water laid on. It seems that dwellings 
equipped with a bathroom—and of course the other two con- 
veniences as well—will generally also possess suitable means of 
heating and lighting, and will be satisfactorily constructed 
as regards ventilation, sunlight, and protection against damp. 
Similarly, dwellings with water laid on and a private lavatory, 
but no bathroom, although not so satisfactory as the first, 
will not be seriously defective in regard to the other points 
mentioned, or if they are, will be defective only in regard to 
one or other of them. On the other hand, it is very probable 
that dwellings without a private lavatory will be defective 
in regard to several other matters of hygiene and comfort, and 
that those where the water supply is on a common landing, 
or in the courtyard, will be of a still lower general type. 

The other two criteria of equipment considered in the Office 
enquiry (gas and electricity) may serve to confirm the conclu- 
sion reached, but do not seem equally significant.’ Various 
other criteria could also have been used to determine the quality 
of the dwelling, but some would have made the enquiry too 
complicated, and others, though more easily applied, would 
not have been sufficiently easy to interpret. There should be 
no great difficulty in recording the different methods of heating, 
for example, but their significance varies very much with the 
climate of the country, and they therefore do not lend them- 
selves well to the object in view here. 

The fourth item considered in the enquiry of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office related to the kind of dwelling, or, more 
exactly, to the kind of building in which the dwelling is situated, 





? All the more so because, in order not to complicate the enquiry too much, 
no distinction was made according as gas and electricity were provided for lighting, 
cooking, or heating, in which respect, moreover. the arrangements may vary 
considerably. 
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and four main categories were distinguished. The interpreta- 
tion of these data is a somewhat difficult matter, for opinion 
is far from unanimous on this point. In the countries or circles 
where most importance is attached to intimate family life, 
obviously the one-family house is regarded as the superior type. 
But where more stress is laid on practical convenience, there is 
a tendency to prefer the block of flats with well-organised general 
services (central heating, joint laundries and drying rooms, 
etc.), a system which also reduces the distance between resi- 
dential areas and centres of employment. 

In view of the fact that with the preceding criteria (number 
of rooms, floor space, equipment) the practical amenities of the 
dwelling have already been taken duly into account, it seems 
that a more complete appreciation of its quality will be obtained 
by considering the question of kind primarily from the point 
of view of the privacy afforded for family life. In this way the 
various “kinds” of dwellings distinguished in the enquiry 
provide various degrees of “ privacy ”’. 

Another feature of the dwelling for which exact information 
has not been compiled, but which is more or less automatically 
connected with the kind of building, is the possession of a 
garden or yard, as is the case—in however modest a form— 
for most one-family houses. It is true that the advantage of 
these gardens or yards is open to question, and that the large 
balconies, or the large well-equipped common courtyards 
attached to certain buildings constructed after the war by 
public bodies, can be held to possess equivalent advantages. 
Buildings of this last type are, however, still comparatively 
rare, so that this possibility may be left out of account, and it 
may be admitted as a general rule that one-family dwellings 
have certain advantages from this point of view that are lacking 
in blocks of flats or tenements. 


ASSESSMENT OF QUALITY OF DWELLINGS 


Having thus defined the significance of each criterion of 
the quality of dwellings, we may now attempt to assess the 
quality of the predominant types of workers’ dwellings in certain 





1 One-family houses (whether detached, semi-detached, or one of a row) ; 
two-family houses (one dwelling above the other, with separate entrances) ; small 
blocks of flats (each flat forming a complete whole, and only a few on each floor) ; 
tenement buildings (tenements affording only relative privacy, with several dwell- 
ings on each floor of a many-storied building). 
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towns. The results of the enquiry made by the International 
Labour Office (published further on in this issue) are not very 
easy to interpret, owing to the various systems of notation that 
had to be used; it has therefore been thought advisable here 
to have recourse to a method by which the multifarious data 
can be condensed into a sort of numerical form. Following 
the example of a process already used in other investigations ', 
a scheme has been drawn up, by way of experiment, for assigning 
points to each dwelling according to its position in regard to 
each of the criteria taken into account. These points can 
then be aggregated in order to arrive at a general qualitative 
assessment. 

The scheme as given below distinguishes three grades or 
standards for each criterion *, 1 point being given for the highest 
standard, and 3 points for the lowest. 


Scheme for Allocation of Points according to Various Criteria 


Criterion Points 
(a) Number of rooms : 
Predominant type of dwelling, 5 and 6 rooms 
- = mw 3 and 4 - 
o os 1 and 2 ES 


(b) Average floor space per room : 
16 square metres and over 
10-15 square metres 
Under 10 square metres 


(c} Equipment : 
Dwellings with bathroom, private lavatory, and water laid 
on 
Dwellings with private lavatory and water laid on, but no 
bathroom 
Dwellings with shared lavatory and water supply often 
outside the dwelling 


(d) Kind of dwelling (privacy) : 
One- or two-family houses (detached, semi-detached, or in 
a row), generally with garden or yard 
Small blocks of flats (independent flats) 
Tenement buildings (a large number of tenements with only 
relative privacy) 





' Cf. for instance : Alfred Perrerson and A. STEENHOFF : Bostadsférhallandena 
pa landsbygden i Sverige (Karolinska institutets hygieniska avdelning) ; Stockholm, 
1930 ; Dr. Friedrich RirzMann ; Einkommens- und Wohnverhdiltnisse der Arbeiter 
der Maschinenfabrik Gritzner A.-G. in Durlach (Beilage zum Jahresbericht des 
Gr. Gewerbeaufsichtsamts fiir das Jahr 1913) ; Karlsruhe, 1914. 

2 It will be noted that the criterion of floor space is given per room and not 
per dwelling, in view of the fact that the number of rooms is already taken into 
account in the first criterion ; if the total floor space of the dwelling were taken, 
this factor would appear twice over. 
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With the use of these scales, the information collected by the 
International Labour Office on the nature of the predominant 
types of workers’ dwellings in certain towns! may be briefly 
summarised as shown in table I (fractions of a point have been 
used when the predominant types of dwellings fell between 
two standards). 

These indications should of course not be regarded as more 
exact than they are. The scales adopted are simple and the 
information on which the points are assigned varies very much 
in exactitude. Some of the particulars are based only on a 
general knowledge of the conditions prevailing in a town and 
not on precise statistics. Moreover, the system of obtaining 
a general assessment by aggregating the points assigned to 
each column is rather rudimentary.’ 

A study of the table is, however, instructive. It will be seen 
that in the totals column (column (7)), which is intended to 
give a general assessment of quality, the variations between 
the dwellings are very small, and although the difference be- 
tween the beginning and the end of the scale may be marked 
there is no definite break in the sequence making it possible 
to classify the dwellings into a few characteristic types according 
to their general qualities taken altogether. 

Such breaks are on the contrary much more evident if only 
equipment is considered ; it is according to this criterion that 
the dwellings have been classified in the table in three groups.* 
Moreover, this grouping agrees in a general way with the order 
shown by the totals of the points: in group I, the predominant 
totals are 5 to 6 points; in group II, 7 points; in group III, 
8 to 10 points. 





1 See below : “ Workers’ Dwellings in Certain Towns *’, Table I. 

2 It may be asked whether it is desirable, in aiming at a general result, to assign 
the same value to each criterion, that is to say, whether it is sufficient simply to 
add up the points, or whether more importance should be attached to one criterion 
than to another. Rather than embark on a theoretical discussion of this problem, 
on which opinion may be extremely divided since it is largely subjective, various 
systems have been tested to see whether it has any practical importance. Two 
additional systems have thus been tried, in which : (a) equipment is given a weight 
double that of the other criteria owing to its importance for the general quality 
of dwellings ; (6) the points given for privacy are halved, since this criterion is open 
to various and even contradictory interpretations. The classifications of dwellings 
in the different towns resulting from these two methods differ too little from that 
obtained by merely adding up the points to make it worth while to take them into 
account. ° 

3 The towns in each group are given in the alphabetical order of countries and 
towns. 
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TABLE I. ASSESSMENT OF QUALITY OF PREDOMINANT TYPES 
OF WORKERS’ DWELLINGS IN CERTAIN TOWNS 








| gi eee; | 
Points assigned for : General Size 
Con- ‘ : ; png — 
structi " . r= | men ) and 
on) Number | Floor Equip- Privacy | (columns | ’ 4) 
of rooms | space | ment (3) to (6)) 
' 


Country and town 











! 
(1) | (2) | (3) (4) | | «) | (7%) 1. 
| | | 
| 
Group I: 
Canada: 
Halifax 
Montreal 
Ottawa 
Toronto 
Vancouver 
Winnipeg 
Great Britain : 
Birmingham 
Bristol 
Glasgow 
London | 


s++a+s 
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Manchester 
Newcastle 
Sweden : 
Stockholm 
Switzerland : 
Basle _ 
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Group Il: | 
Denmark : 
Copenhagen 
France : 
Marseilles 
Great Britain : 
Birmingham 
Bristol 
Leeds * 
London 
Manchester 
Newcastle 
Italy : 
Genoa 
Milan 
Naples 
Rome 
Turin 
Netherlands : 
Amsterdam 
Sweden 
Stockholm 











Switzerland : 
Basle 


Group Ill: 
France : 
Lyons 
Paris 
Great Britain : 
Glasgow 
Italy : 
Florence 
Milan | 
Trieste = 
Poland : s |: 


Warsaw | a | 3 il 5 

















Abbreviations: a = dwellings constructed before the war ; b = dwellings constructed 
after the war; U = dwellings constructed by public bodies or public utility institutions. 

Figures in brackets: points assigned on the basis of general information not contained 
in the tables of the Office enquiry. 


_ * Borderline case, which might equally well be given 2% points for equipment and classified 
in group III. 
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No other criterion shows this characteristic. It is true that 
the points given for privacy show a certain agreement with the 
totals, but it is not perfect and there are no definite breaks. 
As regards floor space per room, there is no systematic relation 
with the general classification ; as already indicated, however, 
there is a certain compensating tendency in regard to the number 
of rooms, the rooms tending to be large in dwellings where the 
number of rooms is small, and vice versa, though the tendency 
is not absolutely regular. 

But if the question of size is considered from both aspects, 
i.e. number of rooms and floor space, by adding up the points 
assigned for each of these two criteria (see column (8)) a better 
agreement is obtained with the grouping based on equipment. 
(Predominant results: group I, 3 points; group II, 3 and a 
fraction, and 4; group III, 4 and a fraction, and 5). 

It may therefore be concluded that there is a certain though 
not absolute relation between the different qualities of dwellings, 
that is to say, that dwellings with superior equipment are on 
the whole large (whether measured by number of rooms or by 
floor space per room) and satisfactory from the point of view 
of privacy, and that dwellings with inferior equipment are on 
the whole small and comparatively unsatisfactory from the 
point of view of privacy. 

This relation appears in an even more striking way on 
examining, within the groups classified according to equipment, 
the frequency with which 1, 2, and 3 points are assigned to the 
dwellings of each town, that is to say, the number of times 
they are found to be of good, medium, or unsatisfactory quality 
in the light of the four criteria adopted. Thus, in each town 
in group I there are only 1’s and at the outside two 2’s (except 
in one borderline case) ; in group II there are at least two 2’s 
and often more, but no 3’s, and never more than two Il’s; 
in group III there are 2’s and 3’s but rarely a 1. This means 
that in group I the dwellings are good from several points of 
view, of medium quality from only one or two points of view, 
and unsatisfactory from none; that in group II the cases of 
medium quality are more numerous, but that there are still 
no really unsatisfactory dwellings ; and that in group III the 
dwellings are generally unsatisfactory or of only medium quality 
in every respect (except in two cases, in which the large floor 
space per room compensates for the very small number of 


rooms). 
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ScHEME FOR INTERNATIONAL RENT STATISTICS 


The considerations set forth above show that if comparable 
data are to be obtained, rent statistics must first distinguish 
between dwellings according to their general standard of quality. 
It seems that this general standard of quality can be measured 
well enough by the use solely of a few simple criteria relating 
to the equipment of the dwellings : whether there is a bathroom, 
a lavatory, and water laid on in the dwelling, or more or less 
near it and shared with other dwellings. The presence or absence 
of these various items seems, in effect, sufficiently characteristic 
to determine, at least approximately, the general standard 
of the dwelling from the point of view of comfort and hygiene. 

The various degrees of privacy, as shown by the kind of 
building in which the dwelling is situated, can apparently be 
neglected, at least for the two higher standards of accommodation 
indicated in the above scheme.! For these it is admissible to 
say that the respective advantages and disadvantages of the 
different kinds of building cancel out, and that the preference 
given to one or other in any particular country is due to sub- 
jective considerations connected with local tastes and customs 
rather than to any real differences in the quality of the dwellings. 
On the other hand, for the third standard of equipment, that 
is to say, in the case of dwellings with the lavatory and possibly 
the water supply outside the dwelling and shared with the occu- 
pants of other neighbouring dwellings, certain supplementary 
considerations have to be taken into account connected with 
the kind of the building. The disadvantage of sharing these 
items may in fact differ widely with the number of families 
having to share them and their distance from each dwelling. 
It will therefore be necessary here to distinguish between one- 
or two-family houses with outside sanitation, and blocks of 
flats or tenements where the water supply and lavatory are 
installed on each floor or only in the yard. 

After taking these various aspects of the question into 
consideration, the Committee of Statistical Experts suggested 
the adoption of the following classification of dwellings according 
to quality ? : 

? Dwellings with private lavatory and water laid on : (a) with bathroom and 
(6) without bathroom. 
2 It will be seen that up to a certain point this classification corresponds to 


the scales adopted above for analysing the quality of dwellings. In fact, standards A, 
B, and C correspond to the three markings (1, 2, and 3 points) for equipment in 
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A. Dwellings with bathroom, private lavatory, and water 
laid on in the dwelling ; 


B. Dwellings with private lavatory and water laid on in the 
dwelling, but without bathroom ; 


C. (1) Dwellings in houses for one or two families, with 
shared lavatory outside the house and with water laid 
on either inside each dwelling or shared by both families ; 
(2) Dwellings in buildings containing a number of tene- 
ments with lavatory shared by several dwellings on the 
same floor and water laid on either in the dwelling or on 
the same floor ; 

(3) Dwellings in buildings containing a number of tene- 
ments with lavatory in the yard and shared water supply 
(on the same floor or in the yard). 


Within each of these five standards of quality, dwellings 
must of course also be classified according to size. As indicated 
above, this idea of size is a complex one and in order to be com- 
plete it requires two criteria to be taken into account at once : 
the number of habitable rooms and the floor space. Since the 
number of rooms is the usual basis for classifying dwellings, 
whether on the real estate market or in ordinary life, and also 
indicates the degree to which the dwelling is subdivised, a 
determining factor as regards privacy for the occupants, it 
appears that this should form the fundamental basis for the 
classification of dwellings. The international rent statistics 
will accordingly distinguish between dwellings of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 rooms for each standard of quality. 

But in order that differences in floor space may also be taken 
into account, the Committee of Statistical Experts recommended 
the compilation of two sets of data: rents should be shown 
per dwelling, on the one hand, and per unit of floor space, e.g. 
per square metre, on the other. 

If the rent data are classified in this way, it will be possible 
to make comparisons that are perfectly clear in their significance, 
either between different towns for dwellings of the same standard 
and with the same number of rooms, or for a particular town 
between dwellings of different standards and with a different 





the scheme, and the subdivisions of standard C correspond to the three markings 
for privacy in the scheme. On the other hand, the grouping of the towns in table I, 
made on the basis of the scheme, corresponds only in part : groups I and II corres- 
pond to standards A and B, but some of the towns in group III belong to standard 
B and some to standard C. 
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number of rooms. In each case two ratios will be calculated, 
between rents per dwelling on the one hand and between rents 
per square metre of floor space on the other.' 

The two ratios may be rather different, since the floor space of 
dwellings with the same number of rooms is not always the same. 
It may perhaps be asked which of the two more correctly 
represents the position. But from the explanations given above 
it seems clear that they are equally valid and that there is no 
reason to prefer either of the two. Each measures one aspect 
of a complex phenomenon, and a more or less complete view 
can be obtained only by considering both aspects at once. 

Some people may perhaps be tempted to strike an average 
between these two ratios in order to arrive at a single figure. 
But such a procedure seems highly controversial. In any case 
it runs the risk of giving apparent simplicity to a complex idea 
and thus of leading to erroneous conclusions. 

On the other hand, it may be objected that the scheme for 
the statistics contemplated here is too complicated and that the 
national statistical services will meet with great practical 
difficulties in compiling such detailed data: five standards of 
quality and six size classes, or thirty types of dwellings in all, 
for each of which it is proposed to calculate the rent per 
dwelling and per square metre of floor space. 

It should be pointed out, however, that in actual fact the 
task facing the national services that take part in the compila- 
tion of these international statistics will not be as burdensome 
as might appear at first sight. It is obvious that all the thirty 
types of dwellings considered here will not be in ordinary use 
in every town. Table I shows that the predominant dwellings 
in each town are grouped around certain types. If the statisties 
are limited to the more ordinary types of dwellings, it is prob- 
able that for each town only two or three standards need be 
covered, and for each standard three or four size-classes, making 
a total of from six to twelve types, which will vary, moreover, 
from town to town and from country to country. The data 
so collected for each town will fit into the international scheme 
and can be compared with those for the same types of dwellings 
in other towns wherever available. The range of the inter- 
national statistics may thus be gradually extended as the 


' It would also be possible to compile statistics of rents per room, but the ratios 
between the different towns for dwellings with the same number of rooms will 
obviously be the same whether the rents per dwelling or per room are compared. 


” 
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national statistical services become able, and think it worth 
while, to compile rent data for types of dwellings that are not 
so usual in their towns. 

It is equally unnecessary to exaggerate the difficulty of 
compiling the data as to the floor space of the different types 
of dwellings which are needed for calculating rents per square 
metre. No doubt, a certain number of dwellings will have to 
be measured in order to obtain averages for the different types 
of dwellings covered by the statistics of each town. But here 
again it seems that relatively accurate data can be obtained 
with a comparatively small amount of measurement, since in 
most towns each of the standards considered corresponds 
roughly to a particular period of construction, when taste and 
custom dictated that rooms should be of such-and-such a size. 
As, moreover, the Committee of Statistical Experts defined floor 
space as that of the dwelling and not of the habitable rooms 
only, the operation of measuring each dwelling becomes rela- 
tively simple. Finally, these data of floor space need be estab- 
lished only once for all for a period of several years, owing to the 
comparative stability of the structural features of the pre- 
dominant types of dwellings in each town. 


DEFINITION OF THE TERMS “ RENT” AND “ DWELLING ”’ 


Having thus framed a scheme for international rent sta- 
tistics, it remains to decide what exactly is meant by the funda- 
mental terms “ rent ’’ and “ dwelling ”’. 

There is no need to dwell at length on the term “rent ”’, 
since the question was discussed in the earlier enquiries of the 
International Labour Office into rents in different towns}, 
and the definition then adopted was kept for the most recent 
enquiry. Rent is thus taken to mean the total sum paid by 
the tenant for the complete right to occupy his dwelling, and 
therefore includes the various payments additional to the net 
rent and any taxes compulsorily attached to the rent and paid 
by the tenant. ? 

The definition of a “ dwelling ’’, the various types of which 
have been described above, is a more difficult matter. Is the 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Volume XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1933 : * Inter- 
national Statistics of Rents in Certain Towns in 1932 °’, p. 252. 

2 For a definition of these additional payments and taxes, see below : “ Workers’ 

” 


Dwellings in Certain Towns’, the section entitled “ Rents of Workers’ Dwellings ”’. 
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dwelling to be regarded as a structural unit, i.e. an aggregate 
of rooms which together form an independent whole intended 
to be occupied by a family, or as a social unit, i.e. an aggregate 
of rooms actually occupied by a family ? 

The distinction is of importance, for although in many cases 
the two ideas coincide (most dwellings intended to house a 
family being in fact occupied by a single family), there is a by 
no means negligible number of exceptions in which one dwelling, 
regarded as a structural unit, houses two or more families, and 
therefore forms two or more dwellings, regarded as social units. 
In certain towns these cases of joint occupation by two or more 
households are even comparatively frequent.! In such cases, 
if the structural unit is adopted, the classification of the dwelling 
according to the criteria fixed above will be quite different 
from that resulting for the separate dwellings if the social unit 
is adopted. 

Thus—to take an ordinary case in London—a structural 
housing unit, consisting of five rooms in a two-storied house 
with a private lavatory and water laid on, but no bathroom, 
taken as a whole belongs to standard B; but if it is occupied 
by two households, it forms two dwellings regarded as social 
units (one of two rooms, say, and the other of three), which 
share a lavatory and must both be classified under standard C. 

The choice between these two ideas of the dwelling as a 
structural or as a social unit has already given rise to much 
discussion ; in recent housing censuses, for instance, preference 
is given sometimes to one, sometimes to the other, according 
to country.? For the purposes of international rent statistics, 
a compromise must be found that both accords with practical 
possibilities and also satisfies the main object of the statistics. 
Since the statistics are intended to give as accurate an idea as 
possible of the rents actually paid by working-class families 
(their initial object being to serve in international comparisons 
of the workers’ cost of living), the use of the structural unit by 
itself is insufficient, although it would be the simplest method 
from the practical standpoint. On the other hand, the adoption 
of the social unit everywhere would prove too difficult in practice. 

The practical solution that appears most appropriate is 
to regard the dwelling as a structural unit for the purposes 
of international rent statistics and to accept the data as they 





? Ibid., Table V. 
2 Cf. Methods of Compiling Housing Statistics, pp. 23-31. 
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stand for towns where cases of joint occupation are compara- 
tively rare. Here the structural unit and the social unit coincide 
sufficiently closely to allow one to be used for the other without 
too great a risk of error. For towns where cases of joint occu- 
pation are too frequent to be neglected, the rent statistics 
should similarly be based on the structural unit, but they should 
provide special headings for dwellings with sub-tenants or 
joint tenants and should record the rent paid for each part of 
the dwelling.! 

Thus, to take the London example again, the statistics 
should distinguish in the case of 5-roomed dwellings in stan- 
dard B between those occupied by one family and those occu- 
pied by two families (cases with more than two families may be 
neglected). The rents of the former will appear in the corres- 
ponding class (5-roomed dwellings, standard B). In the latter 
case, the rent paid for each part of the dwelling will be classified 
according to the class to which the part belongs (2 and 3-roomed 
dwellings, standard C). So classified, these latter data may be 
held to be reasonably comparable with those of other countries 
which show complete dwellings (structural units) in these 
classes, consisting of 2 or 3 rooms with a shared lavatory, and 
possibly a shared water supply. 


A Practicat TEST 


After thus defining the standards for international rent 
statistics, it may be interesting to try to apply them to the rent 
data collected by the International Labour Office enquiry. 

At the outset it must be pointed out that the test cannot 
be absolutely decisive, for the rent data collected by the enquiry 
are not presented precisely in the form required for the scheme 
outlined above. They do not relate in any exact way to a 
specified standard of dwellings, as would be necessary for the 
strict application of the scales set out above. What they give 
are the average or most usual rents of workers’ dwellings 
classified according to the predominant standard of quality. 


1 It is comparatively easy to do this in cases of joint tenancy. But in cases 
of sub-tenancy, it will probably be sufficiently accurate merely to estimate 
the rents for the two parts of the dwelling by dividing the total rent 
(recorded in the ordinary way) in proportion to the number of rooms occupied by 
each family. Otherwise a supplementary enquiry would have to be carried out 
among the original tenants of the dwelling who sublet a part of it. Since rooms 
are often sublet furnished or partly furnished, and the rent charged may include 
the cost of lighting and heating, it would often be difficult to obtain figures showing 


the net rent. 
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It may, however, be taken that these predominant rents in the 
towns classified in groups I and II of table I above correspond 
roughly to the rents of dwellings belonging only to standards A 
and B respectively. For the towns shown under group III in 
table I the matter is more doubtful ; the predominant types of 
dwellings in these towns in fact belong to standards B and C 
as regards “ equipment ”’, and to the last two sub-categories 
of standard C as regards “ privacy’. The figures that can be 
given for these towns therefore call for much more serious 
reservations than the rest. 

The result of the practical test is given in table II, in which 
the predominant rents of workers’ dwellings constructed before 
and after the war in certain towns are classified according to 
the proposed standards, subject to the above-mentioned reser- 
vations. The original data obtained in the last enquiry made 
by the International Labour Office ' have been converted into 
a common currency, the Swiss frane (at the average rate of 
exchange for 1934, the date to which most of the rent figures 
referred). The rents per square metre of floor space calculated 
from the data of the enquiry relating to the floor space of dwell- 
ings? are given with every reservation, for the information 
collected on that occasion on the floor space of dwellings varied 
widely in accuracy. Moreover, the figures do not agree through- 
out with the definition of the Committee of Statistical Experts, 
according to which floor space is the total floor space of the 
dwelling, whereas the figures of the enquiry usually relate to 
the total floor space of the habitable rooms. 

Index numbers have been calculated, chiefly by way of 
illustration, the base being one of the towns for which the data 
were comparatively complete : London for standards A and B, 
and Trieste for standards B/C. 

The choice of bases for the index numbers and of the mone- 
tary unit for the conversion of the original data is obviously 
completely arbitrary and could be varied indefinitely.* 


' See below : “ Workers Dwellings in Certain Towns ”’, Table II. 

2 Ibid., Table 1. 

’ This, however, is not of much importance ; for, whatever the monetary unit 
or the base selected for the index numbers, the ratios between towns would remain 
the same, and it is after all these ratios that the international comparisons aim at 
determining. The question would be more complex if it were proposed to contrast 
two or more international comparisons made at different dates, for account would 
then have to be taken of the problems arising out of fluctuations in the rates of 
—. In the present state of research it seems that this question may still 

»¢ left aside. 
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TABLE II. AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF RENTS OF SOME 
PREDOMINANT TYPES OF WORKERS’ DWELLINGS IN 19384 


A. Amounts (in Swiss Francs) 
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Abbreviations : a = dwellings constructed before the war; b = dwellings constructed after the war; 


dwellings constructed by public utility institutions. 
+ Average for the 7 towns in England and Scotland shown in the table. 
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TABLE II. AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF RENTS OF SOME 
PREDOMINANT TYPES OF WORKERS’ DWELLINGS IN 1934 (cont.) 


B. Index Numbers 
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Finally, it should be noted that the different types of dwell- 
ings appearing in the table are not equally representative of the 
dwellings ordinarily occupied by working-class families. For 
example, the dwellings constructed after the war usually form 
a smaller proportion of the total than those dating from before 
the war. Similarly, those constructed by public utility institu- 
tions form in certain cases only a very small proportion of the 
total.! 


INTERPRETATION OF THE DATA 


However limited and imperfect this attempt at an inter- 
national comparison of rents may be, yet it appears to bring 
out certain interesting facts. 

The first point to attract attention is no doubt the degree 
of difference between the rents of dwellings consisting of the 
same number of rooms in different towns, whether the com- 
parison is made for the whole dwelling or per square metre 
of floor space. In some cases the rents are as much as four 
times as high in one town as in another. It is true that the 
differences are much smaller within each standard—in itself 
a proof of the value of the classification adopted ; but they still 
remain marked, the rents in some towns being almost twice as 
high as they are in others. 

It should be recognised that part of the difference is due to the 
fact that, for convenience of comparison, all rents have been 
converted into a common monetary unit and that, owing to 
the prevailing monetary instability, the rates of exchange of 
the different currencies often give expression to a merely theo- 
retical or artificial relation. 

Too much importance, therefore, should not be attached to 
the absolute value of the inter-local ratios as shown by the table. 
Their real significance will appear only by comparing them with 
similar ratios between other factors, such as food prices, wages, 
or building costs. This point will be referred to later. 

The fact remains that even within a country—that is to 
say, leaving the exchange factor out of account—and for any 
particular standard and number of rooms, the differences 
between towns are still perceptible, ranging often from 10 
to 15 per cent., and in some cases more. It is possible that these 
differences correspond to certain differences in the quality of 
the dwellings that could not be eliminated owing to the incom- 





! On this last point, see below: “ Workers’ Dwellings in Certain Towns ”’. 
Appendix I, for information on the number of public utility dwellings considered. 
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plete application of the system of standards ; it is probable that 
they also express actual differences in rents which are due to 
a great variety of local circumstances on the housing markets 
and which resemble the differences in the prices of the same 
article of food on different food markets. 

Further, a study of the part of the table showing rents per 
square metre indicates opposite tendencies in the different 
towns. In some countries, such as France, Great Britain, and 
Poland, rents per unit of floor space tend in most towns to fall 
as the number of rooms in the dwelling rises, whereas in other 
countries, such as Italy, Sweden, and Switzerland, the tendency 
is rather the reverse. Without attaching too much importance 
to this, for the floor-space data from which the rents per square 
metre are calculated differ, as already stated, in their degree of 
accuracy, it cannot be denied that these tendencies, although 
not always very definite, are fairly indicative. It may be added 
that more or less parallel tendencies would be found if rents 
were expressed in terms of the other unit of size considered 
above—i.e. per room. It seems that these tendencies should 
be regarded as the effect of two contradictory factors, one of 
which predominates in some cases, and the other in others. 
The first lies in the fact that, since the rent is generally in pro- 
portion to the cost of construction of the dwelling, the costs 
due to special equipment (e.g. kitchen, lavatory, and possibly 
bathroom, with all the mains and piping involved) represent a 
smaller proportion of the total cost for large dwellings than for 
small ; spread over a larger number of rooms or of square metres, 
they bear less heavily on the rent, so that the larger the dwelling, 
the smaller will the rent be per unit of size. The second factor 
is quite different : when rents per unit of size increase with the 
size of the dwelling, this probably means that in virtue of their 
general character the larger dwellings have certain advantages 
which the smaller ones lack: the quarter in which they are 
situated, the kind and quality of the building itself, possibly 
the date of its construction, mean that these large dwellings 
are proportionately more expensive than the small. This last 
observation appears to suggest that the application made here 
of the standards of quality could not be strict enough to eliminate 
certain differences in the general quality of the dwellings. 

The part of the table showing index numbers of rents reveals 
an extraordinary variety in the rent ratios as between the differ- 
ent towns. If within any one standard the rents for dwellings 
with the same number of rooms are compared, with reference 
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both to the rent per dwelling and to the rent per square metre, 
the resulting ratios will be found to be very different. Similarly, 
if only the rents per dwelling are taken, or only the rents per 
square metre, the ratios vary within the same standard accord- 
ing to the number of rooms of the dwellings compared, and are 
very different again between the standards for dwellings with 
the same number of rooms. 

This remarkable variety in the ratios is obviously the 
outcome of the various factors producing the divergences 
referred to above, and probably of yet others. It should be 
noted, however, that the monetary factor plays no part, since 
the comparisons are made between two figures into which it 
enters equally and therefore cancels out. 

Finally, it is particularly instructive to compare these various 
rent data, however imperfect they may be, with some of the 
figures, also imperfect, that give at least approximate informa- 
tion on retail prices and wages, two questions with which the 
international comparison of rents is closely connected. 

Figures showing the cost of a “ basket of provisions ”’ have 
been compiled by the International Labour Office by assigning 
to the retail prices of fourteen important foodstuffs in various 
towns in October 1934 certain fixed weights, based on the 
average current consumption of these foodstuffs in the different 
countries.2. The average hourly wage of workers in twelve 
skilled occupations has been calculated by taking the simple 
arithmetic mean of the rates of wages in the same towns for 
these occupations in October 1934, from figures compiled 
annually by the Office.* In both cases the figures have been con- 
verted into Swiss francs at the average rate of exchange for 1934. 

As the two series of data rest on a limited basis and the 
method of computing the averages is rough and ready, it would 
be quite wrong to attach too much significance to them. It 
should be stressed that all they show is the average cost of 
certain quantities of fourteen current articles of food and the 
average hourly wage of workers in twelve common skilled 





' The question of the cost of construction referred to above will not be touched 
on here ; it would take us in a quite different direction, involving a number of 
problems that have so far hardly been explored at all internationally. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XI, No. 4, April 1935 : “ Wages and 
Normal Hours of Work in Certain Occupations in Various Towns in October 1934 "’, 
Appendix, Table A, pp. 599-601. 

3 Ibid., Table I, pp. 585-588. The twelve occupations chosen are the following : 
(a) mechanical engineering : fitters and turners, iron moulders, pattern makers ; 
(b) building : bricklayers and masons, carpenters and joiners, painters, plumbers, 
electrical fitters ; (c) printing and bookbinding : hand compositors, machine com- 
positors, machine minders, bookbinders. 
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occupations (in which wages are generally fairly high). They 
are thus only very limited and imperfect measures of the general 
level of wages and prices, and the use of other and more satis- 
factory measures would probably give rather different results. 
In spite of these reservations the figures may, however, be 
regarded as providing a useful comparison for the information 
obtained from this first attempt to compile international rent 
statistics. 

In the part of table II giving absolute figures the relation 
between the rent of a particular type of dwelling and the cost 
of specified quantities of certain foodstuffs will be seen to differ 
considerably in the different towns. Similarly the average 
hourly wage paid to workers in specified occupations represents 
a very variable proportion of the rent of a dwelling of a parti- 
cular type. A comparison made, not with the rent per dwelling, 
but with the rent per unit of floor space, i.e. per square metre, 
leads to a similar conclusion, although the differences are not 
the same. 

Similarly, and logically, in the part of the table giving index 
number the relations between different towns vary very much 
as regards rents, food prices, and wages." 

These last observations prove, if further proof were needed, 
that it is absolutely necessary to take the factor of rent into 
account in any attempt to make an international comparison 
of the cost of living and, thereby, an international comparison 
of the purchasing power of wages. Ratios of food prices alone 
are seen to be clearly inadequate for this purpose, and any con- 
clusion that may be drawn from comparisons limited to prices 
runs a great risk of being erroneous. 

The various considerations set forth above suggest, finally, 
that the greatest caution is needed in interpreting and using 
the figures presented here with respect to rents. Before trying 
to draw any conclusions from them that may be treated as at 
all final, or to use them for more refined calculations, such as 
those needed for international comparisons of the cost of living, 
it will obviously be necessary to possess statistical material 
free from at least some of the reservations that have had to be 
expressed with regard to the existing material. The compilation 
of international rent statistics in closer conformity with the 





1 The index numbers calculated from the cost of the “ basket of provisions * 
are not, however, exactly comparable with the index numbers of rents and wages ; 
the latter have London as base, whereas, for lack of other data, the price index 
numbers are based on the average prices in London and six other British towns, 
which probably makes the base rather too low and all the indexes rather too high. 
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scheme advocated by the Committee of Statistical Experts of 
the Office is therefore a sine gua non for all further progress 
in this direction. But the data here collected throw some light 
on this little-explored subject and they suggest that even with 
satisfactory statistical material the conclusions to be drawn will 
never be simple. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


It will no doubt have been observed that the international 
rent statistics contemplated here cannot give more than an 
analytical view of the question, for they aim only at supplying 
information on the rents of well-defined types of dwellings, to 
the extent that these types are comparatively usual in the towns 
covered. This seems in fact the first end to have in view before 
any attempt can be made to go further. And once attained, 
it can serve a great variety of purposes, for the basic data may 
afterwards be combined or adjusted according to practical 
possibilities and the aims in view. Moreover, the facts brought 
out by the studies hitherto made, and in particular by the last 
enquiry of the International Labour Office, suggest that for 
international comparisons of the cost of living it is probably 
the analytical point of view that offers the best prospects. As 
soon as the attempt is made to obtain a more synthetic view 
and to combine the rents of different types of dwellings in the 
form of general averages representing the general level of rents, 
the difficulties met with are almost insurmountable. 

The proportion of dwellings of the different types distin- 
guished in the classification adopted here varies widely in the 
different towns, as is indicated by the data of the International 
Labour Office enquiry on the proportion of dwellings of different 
sizes. These proportions would undoubtedly have differed even 
more widely if the distinction could have been made according 
to the standards of quality defined above. 

Any attempt to compute a general average is thus inevitably 
confronted with an almost insoluble dilemma. Either averages 
weighted by the proportions in each town (assuming these pro- 
portions to be known) will be calculated, and non-comparable 
aggregates will be obtained ; or some standard weighting will 
be adopted, and the aggregates obtained will be comparable 
but will be of only theoretical interest, none of them being in 
conformity with the facts. Although on a somewhat different 








1 Cf. in this connection : International Comparisons of Cost of Living, Part IT: 
* International Comparison of Rents ”, by Robert Guyr. 
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plane, the problem indeed resembles that already met with in 
attempts to compare the cost of living on the basis of the cost 
of food in countries with different dietary habits. 

In these conditions it seems that the enquiry into inter- 
national comparisons of the cost of living will be conducted on 
more solid ground if as regards the cost of housing the attempt 
is confined to comparing the rents for well-defined types of 
dwellings rather than the general level of rents for all working- 
class dwellings. This obviously means that cost-of-living ratios 
into which these rent ratios enter will be more limited in seope ; 
they will not apply indifferently to all sections of the working- 
class population in the towns considered, but only to those 
which use the types of dwellings included in the comparison. 

As a matter of fact, it is to be expected that a similar limi- 
tation will be necessary also in comparing food costs. Recent 
work done by the International Labour Office! has brought 
out in a particularly striking manner the differences in the 
consumption of different sections of the working-class popula- 
tion in any one country or any one town. Here too, if it is 
desired to keep close to facts, it will probably be found necessary 
to make comparisons that will hold good only for certain 
sections of the working-class population in different centres. 

In other words, in view of the great complexity of consump- 
tion habits in regard to both housing and diet (and probably 
also other items of expenditure), a practical solution may be 
found more easily by limiting the international comparison 
to sections of the population whose habits in each town 
are most alike and by trying to compile inter-local indexes 
applying only to these sections. General or unique indexes, 
applicable without distinction to the whole of the working- 
class population in the different countries, may at first sight 
seem more attractive ; but if the subject is studied more closely, 
the facts are found to be so complex that the task of synthesising 
them in a single and general index is practically impossible. 
Such an index would, moreover, be so abstract that it would 
lend itself to highly erroneous interpretations. 

This is perhaps one of the most interesting general conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the attempt made here, however im- 
perfectly, to study the special problem of the international 
comparison of rents. 





1 Cf. Workers’ Nutrition and Social Policy. Studies and Reports, Series B, 
No. 23. Geneva, 1936. 





Some Effects of Financial Policy 
on the Distribution 
of Income in Great Britain since the War 
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An important effect—sometimes intentional, sometimes more 
or less accidental—of most measures of financial and social policy 
is some degree of redistribution of the total national income. 
Failing any accurate figures for the distribution of the national 
income among the various social classes, the exact degree of redis- 
tribution resulting from any such measures cannot of course be 
determined, but in some cases the available statistics may throw 
a good deal of light on the question. In the following article the 
author examines from this point of view the changes in Great 
Britain since the war in direct and indirect taxation, with special 
reference to the incidence of the various taxes on different classes, 
and the movement of expenditure on such social services as health, 
education, pensions, housing, and in particular unemployment 
insurance and assistance. 


ANY of the measures of financial and economic policy 
taken in Great Britain in recent years have aimed— 
deliberately or accidentally, with more or less success—at a 
redistribution of income to level out existing inequalities. 
Most of the existing measures of this kind had been initiated 
by 1920, and their antecedents, both in Government action 
and in social-economic thought, may be traced back to the 
nineteenth century. 
A few examples may be given to show the extent of the 
movement in this direction even before the war. Expenditure 
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on social services had been steadily growing since the comple- 
tion of the representative system of Local Government by the 
Acts of 1888 and 1894. The nineties with their low interest 
rates formed a period of rapid expansion of public investment. 
Thus expenditure by local authorities in England and Wales 
increased by 141 per cent. in the period 1895-1914, as against 
262 per cent. in the period 1895-1930. The education debt 
of authorities in the same area doubled between 1895-96 and 
1904-05, while in 1929-30 it had not yet reached treble the 
figure for 1895. The public health debt almost trebled between 
1895-96 and 1904-05, while in 1930 it was not five times that 
of 1895. In housing alone has the post-war expansion been 
out of all proportion to the earlier investment movement. 
After the turn of the century, and particularly after the establish- 
ment of the Liberal Majority in 1906, policies resulting in re- 
distribution sprang into general activity with the initiation 
of pensions, social insurance, and the bulk of the post-war 
social programme. 

Substantial changes on the taxation side were not indeed 
effected before the war, since the new social programme had 
not begun to take full effect before 1914, and the prosperity 
of the immediate pre-war years rendered the burden a light 
one. By 1920, however, the lines of post-war taxation had 
been fully established. This is clear if we consider rates of 
income and super (or sur) tax, and death duties on various 
incomes before and after the war, and in 1925-26 when the 
post-war programme was in full swing, as shown in table I. 

Nevertheless the acceleration of redistribution during the 
post-war period has been very marked, and it has thus come to 
occupy an entirely different place in the national economy. 
To a considerable extent this may be traced to conditions 
arising directly out of the war. On the one hand unwonted 
social relations in the army spread familiarity with the hard- 
ships of poverty. On the other the currency and price inflation 
and the resulting expansion of profits made the inequality of 
incomes more notorious, although in fact in many cases money 
wages had been increased considerably more than proportion- 
ately to the rise in the cost of living. The establishment of the 
Ministry of Labour in 1916 and the transfer of Local Govern- 
ment administration to the new Ministry of Health in 1919 
gave a fresh impetus to social expenditure. Health services 
were expanded under the stimulus of percentage grants, the 
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social insurance system was largely extended, and new pensions 
services were introduced. The fiscal reflection of this is at once 
apparent in the change in the relation between the taxation 
of small and large incomes revealed in table I. 










THE CHANGE IN DIRECT TAXATION IN THE WAR 
AND IMMEDIATE POST-WAR PERIODS 


Income and super tax on selected incomes (single person, income 
all from investments) * 


— -_ — 
Income 1913-14 | 1918-19 | 1925-26 


TABLE I. 
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B. Total death duties? on capital equivalent (at 5 per cent.) 
to above incomes 
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Capital 1913-14 | 1923-24 * | 1925-26 | 
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200,000 51,750 











1,000,000 175,000 | 322,000 326,250 
| | 

1 Cf. Report of the Committee on Taxation and the National Debt (* Colwyn Report ”’ ; 
London, 1927), p. 76. 

* Estate duty, plus an allowance for other death duties calculated from the liability 
to estate duty according to the proportion of revenue from the respective sources in each year. 
(Table calculated from data in the Colwyn Report, p. 81, and Appendices, p. 37.) 

* The same rates of estate duty were in force from 1919-20 to 1924-25, but the year 
1923-24 is shown here because the Colwyn Report gives data for “ other death duties ’’ for that 
year only. 























The new relation of financial policy to income distribution 
in the post-war world may be illustrated by the relative change 
in “public”? and “ private”’ spending and saving. Before 
the war less than 8 per cent. of the National Dividend passed 
through the national accounts—that is to say, was paid into 
the Exchequer in the form of taxes and duties, and paid out 
again by the Government in exchange for services (including 
interest on the National Debt), and in Government contribu- 
tions to social insurance, etc.—and in addition about 2 per cent. 
went through the local budgets. In the post-war period the 
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normal proportion has been of the order of 20 per cent., and in 
addition some 5 per cent. passes through the local budgets. 
The result is that substantially smaller amounts have been 
available for completely free spending or saving by the primary 
income receivers. The difference is calculated by Professor 
Bowley ! to have been as shown below : 

1911" 1924 

im. im. 

Saved 675 475 

Paid in rates and taxes 460 855 

Spent freely 3,020 2,835 

Total 4,155 4,165 

1 At 1924 price level and population. 

A much larger proportion of the post-war public expenditure 
was, however, purely “transfer”? expenditure, and passed again 
after an interval into consumers’ income. In 1913-14, 1.07 
per cent. of the national income was paid out in interest on 
the National Debt. In 1924 this figure had become 11.24 
per cent., and even twenty years after the outbreak of war 
6.2 per cent. was absorbed in payment of National Debt interest 
and of war pensions. In 1924 the former required £310.2m. 
and the latter £63m., while in 1934, two years after the conver- 
sion of the war debt, the former still took £211.6m. and the 
latter £41.1m. These sums were of course also available for 
spending and saving, but were probably disposed of in direc- 
tions different from what they would have been if they had 
remained in the taxpayers’ pockets. 

Such redistribution as had taken place in the nineteenth 
century had been effected during a period of almost continu- 
ously expanding income per head. But after the war this has 
not been the case. Professor Bowley calculates that the pur- 
chasing power of the national income was roughly the same in 
1911 and 1924.2 Since then, as far as can be estimated, the 
national income has been stationary, or at best expanding 
very slowly if allowance is made for the change in the value 
of money and the increase in population. * 





A. L. BowLey : Some Economic Consequences of the Great War (1930), p. 136. 
BowLEY : op. cit., pp. 131 et seq. 

3 There are two calculations of the national income for 1924, that of Professor 
Bow.Ley and Sir Josiah STampP (The National Income 1924; Clarendon Press, 
1927) and of Mr. Ciark (The National Income 1924-31). Mr. Clark’s estimate 
is more than £200m. lower than the earlier calculation. From Professor Bowley’s 
note in Economica, May 1933, pp. 138 et seq., it appears that the discrepancy 
arises from the omission in Mr. Clark’s method of some 1.7m. employed workers. 
These workers have been added in the table below to Mr. Clark’s estimates, their 


3 


1 
2 
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THE ProGRESS OF FiscaAL REDISTRIBUTION 


On looking at the changes in taxation and expenditure 
in recent years ex post facto, it is possible to distinguish three 
phases or periods of policy : 

(1) Up to the end of 1924, the period of war recovery proper. 
According to Professor Bowley! the direct effects of the war 
may be said by that time to have been exhausted, and, as we 
have seen, the framework of post-war redistribution was 
already complete. 

(2) The “ gold standard ” period, April 1925 to September 
1931. In this English industrial experience relatively to the 
rest of the world was consistently unfortunate. The period 
covers the five budgets of Mr. Churchill, and the first three of 
Mr. (now Viscount) Snowden. On the taxation side the policy 
of both Chancellors was surprisingly similar, notwithstanding 
Mr. Churchill’s bias towards import duties. On the expenditure 
side unanimity was still more complete, and increased expen- 
diture—both by the inauguration of new services and by the 
automatic or cyclical expansion of existing lines—was virtually 
continuous. 

(8) The regime of the National Government, which has been 
to some extent a reaction, but, as we shall see, the quantitative 
effects of this are not up to the present very extensive. It is 
noticeable that these phases do not synchronise with changes 
of parliamentary majority, and indeed continuity rather than 
violent change has been the leading characteristic of social 
policy. The individuality of Party motives is most obvious in 
details of the tax structure. We shall first examine changes 
in taxation and their effects. 





remuneration being calculated year by year according to Professor Bowley’s 
Wage Index (London and Cambridge Economic Service). In 1936 (Royal Economic 
Society, Memorandum No. 60) Mr. Clark published his latest estimate of the national 
income, bringing it up to 1935 (but omitting 1933). In this his estimate for 1924 
is some £50m. below his earlier one, and the later figure has been used in this calcu- 
lation. It should be added that estimates of the national income are necessarily 
only approximate, and are liable to a margin of error of at least £100m. The 
following table is therefore of use chiefly for illustrating changes in the national 
income rather than for measuring its absolute amount. 
National income : National income 
Year Year 
£m. £m. 

1924 3,803 1930 4,210 

1926 3,960 1931 3,754 

1927 4,161 1932 3,610 

1928 4,122 1934 3,950 

1929 4,182 1935 4,169 


1 Bow ey : op. cit., especially the introductory chapter. 
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Redistribution by Taxation 


A broad symptom of the amount of redistribution brought 
about by fiscal policy is given by the proportion of direct to 
indirect taxation in the community. In the nineteenth century, 
before fiscal redistribution began to be a conscious policy, 
there was a popular though quite illogical idea that the two 
types of taxes should be distributed equally as to yield. Since 
in general indirect or commodity taxes tend to be regressive, 
both because conveniently taxable commodities form a larger 
relative part of working-class than of other budgets, and also 
because they are frequently directly shiftable on to the consumer, 
this meant a relatively greater burden on the lower income 
ranges. Table II shows that the nineteenth-century relation 
has definitely been abandoned since the war. Whereas from 
1900 to 1914 over 46 per cent. of revenue was levied in indirect 
taxes, in the post-war period, up to 1931, the maximum was 


TABLE II. AMOUNTS AND PROPORTIONS OF DIRECT AND 
INDIRECT TAXATION, 1913, AND 1920-1935! 





Direct * Indirect * Other * | Total | 





Per cent. | £m. Per cent. -m. | Per cent. | £m. 





| | 

45.7 75.1 | 46.0 . | 8.3 163.0 

42.8 340.9 | 33.0 F | 24.2 | 1,031.7 

52.6 | 333.5 38.2 | i 9.2 856.7 

56.2 292.6 | 37.7 3. | 6.1 774.7 
387.7 53.9 274.7 38.2 | Z 7.9 718.1 
396.0 57.4 250.2 36.2 | : 6.4 689.7 
389.1 56.7 256.2 37.4 | 39. 5.9 684.5 
367.9 55.4 251.6 37.6 | . 7.0 663.9 | 
388.5 56.0 | 275.3 39.5 6.5 693.4 | 
374.4 54.8 278.3 | 40.6 ‘ 4.6 685.3 | 
373.6 | 55.2 274.3 40.5 | 4.3 676.6 
406.4 57.8 273.2 | 38.8 3.4 704.2 
429.4 58.5 | 283.6 38.6 | 2.9 733.0 
389.3 53.5 | 316.0 43.4 , 34 727.6 
366.8 51.7 316.9 44.7 3.6 709.0 

— 861.5 50.9 320.2 45.1 | 5.0 709.8 

| $877.0 50.8 335.8 45.5 27.9 3.7 740.7 | 

| | | | 


_| 
| 
| 














1 Source: Statistical Abstract (annual), except for 1935, figures for which are from 
the Budget speech (quoted in The Economist, Budget Supplement, 18 April 1936). Motor vehicle 
duties for 1935 are estimated at £32.5m. 

* Financial year beginning 1 April. 

* Including income and super (later sur) tax and death duties. 

* Including customs, excise, and motor vehicle duties. 

* The large amounts under this heading in the early post-war years were provided by 
excess profits duty, and to a smaller extent by corporation profits tax. In normal times the 
largest item under this heading is stamp duties, which provide from £20m. to £30m., according 
to the state of trade. 
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40.6 per cent. The partial reaction caused by the tariff policy 
of the National Government has in the most recent year brought 
this proportion up again to 45.5 per cent., but broadly it is 
clear that the working classes have in this respect been con- 
sistently better off during the period than ever previously. 
Moreover, the indirect taxes on which chief reliance is placed 
are those which are to some extent optional, and on goods 
which are largely consumed by all classes, i.e. wines, spirits, 
beer, petrol, and tobacco. The most highly regressive “ break- 
fast-table ’’ duties were gradually abolished over the years 
1922-1929, a work in which both political Parties shared. 
It is notable that even in the height of tariff reaction the National 
Government has not yet ventured to re-establish a direct or 
indirect food tax system on any large scale. At the same time 
the particular influence of Labour policy is evident in the 
three years of relative maxima of direct taxation, 1924, 1930, 
and 1931, for all of which Mr. Snowden was responsible. 

These conclusions as to the general redistributional effects 
of the fiscal system must, however, be slightly modified when 
the incidence of local rates is taken into account. This tax, 
which is mainly levied on the letting value of house property, 
is generally considered to be regressive, since rent is a larger 
item in working-class budgets than in those of higher income 
ranges. Ultimately, no doubt, the weight tends to be shifted 
on to the landlord, but where there is a severe shortage of house 
room (which has conspicuously been the case in post-war 
England) the incidence is likely to remain principally on the 
tenant (his demand being inelastic), at least in the compara- 
tively short run. The total of rates for Great Britain is now 
of the order of £180m., or some 5 per cent. of the national 
income, as compared with some £79m. or about 3 per cent. 
of the national income, in 1913-14. There is a clear though not 
very substantial discrimination against the lower income 
ranges here, but hardly enough to compensate for the more 
favourable position in respect of indirect taxation. 

It is worth noting that the effect of industrial derating ', 
in so far as the local authorities are not fully compensated 
by the increase in Government grant (which is by no means 
always the case), has been to put a greater weight on residential 


1 See below, p. 610. 
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property, and hence, in so far as the tax is regressive, it would, 
in the absence of substantial changes in valuation, tend to be 
increasingly so. 

An important tool for fiscal redistribution is naturally 
the taxes known collectively as Inland Revenue, and parti- 
cularly income and super (later sur) tax, and the estate duties. 
The change in standard income tax rates has been as follows : 
pre-war: ls. 2d. in the £; post-war: maximum (1919), 6s. 
in the £, minimum (1925-1930), 4s. in the £. Owing to the 
progressive steepening of super (or sur) tax on the one hand, 
however, and the increase of concessions on the lower ranges 
on the other, the post-war deviations of the effective from 
the standard rate are much more substantial than the pre-war. 
In 1914 even the highest incomes paid no more than 6d. in the 
£ above the standard rate (1s. 8d. effective rate). In 1925-26, 
however, when the standard rate of income tax was 4s., incomes 
up to £800 paid only 2s. 9d., while those of £100,000 were 
paying 9s. 514d in the £ in income tax and super tax. ! 

The increasing concessions at the lower end were the result 
of the application from 1920 of the “ ability to pay ”’ criterion 
advocated in the Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Income Tax. They were of three types: (1) allowances for 
dependants ?; (2) exemption of investment income on small 
incomes ; (3) maintenance of exemption limit in spite of falling 
prices. * To some extent these concessions were negatived in 
1930 by the increase in the standard rate, and in 1931 by the 
lowering of the exemption limit, but at the same time the fall 
in the cost of living increased the value of concessions. A further 
type of concession was discrimination in favour of earned 
income, the exempted fraction of which rose from a tenth in 


‘ 





1 Figures of effective rates are given annually in the Reports of the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue. 

2 Important extensions of the allowances for dependants were : 

1924: the definition of a housekeeper was widened, and allowances for her 
were increased ; allowances for a widow with young children were also increased. 

1928: allowances for children were increased from £36 and £27 (for the first 
and succeeding children) to £60 and £50 respectively {in 1931 these were reduced 
to £50 and £40). 

3 The exemption limit was fixed in 1920 at £135 single and £255 married on 
the recommendation of the Royal Commission on the Income Tax (the Cunliffe 
Committee) “ until there was a substantial fall in the cost of living ’’, but it was 
not in fact revised until 1931. In this period the cost-of-living index fell from 
249 to 158 (1914 = 100). In 1930, although rates were raised, half rates were 
granted up to £255, so that it was not until 1931 that the exemption rate was 
effectively lowered. 
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1920, when it was introduced, to a fifth in 1930. ! This benefited 
mainly the lower income ranges, where investment income is 
unimportant. At the other end of the scale the increase in the 
rates and the progression (for selected income groups) of super 
(later sur) tax was as shown in table III. 


TABLE III. RATES OF SUPER AND SUR TAX ON SELECTED 
INCOMES OVER £2,000 





1920-21 | 1925-26 | 1931 (No. 2)? 
to 1928-29 | 1929-30 | 1930-31 to 


Income group to 
1924-25 | 1928-29 1936 





a «& 


£2,000+-, for every 
£ of next £500 9 





£30,000 +, for every 


£ of next £10,000 6 0 6 0O 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

£50,000-+-, for every) 
£ of remainder 6 0 | 

| 














1 Emergency Budget of September 1931. 


These changes were accompanied by an even more pronounced 
movement in the same direction in the estate duties. Before the 
war the maximum duty was 15 per cent., on estates of £1m. 
and over. By the end of the war it had risen to 20 per cent. 
During the period we are here considering the 20 per cent. 
rate was gradually pushed down to estates of £110,000, and 
the progression was increased first to 35 per cent. on estates 
of £1.5m. and 40 per cent. above, and later, in 1930, estates of 
£1.25m. were charged 40 per cent., while at £2.5m. the rate 
became 50 per cent. 

What were the the distributional effects of these Inland 
Revenue changes considered by themselves ? The allowances 
were not quantitatively important from the Exchequer point 
of view, since it is understood that incomes below £500 provide 
only 9 per cent. of total income and sur tax receipts, and those 
below £1,000 not more than 23 per cent. On the other hand the 
incidence of the concessions was very widely spread, and more 
than a million small direct taxpayers must have benefited. 
The differential in favour of earned income was more substantial. 





1 In 1925, too, an allowance of one-sixth of total income as a reduction in 
arriving at assessable income of persons aged 65 and upwards whose total income 
does not exceed £500 was introduced. 
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The net effect of the concessions may be gauged from the fact 
that in 1922-23, of incomes above the exemption limit, 2.17 
million were entirely relieved of tax, while 2.14 million remained 
chargeable. In 1931-32, when the exemption limit was lowered, 
4.7 million were relieved of tax while 3.7 million remained 
chargeable. Figures are published annually! of the numbers 
and value of properties liable to the various estate duties in 
any year, but in the inevitable absence of information as to 
the total distribution of property in the country, it is not possible 
satisfactorily to estimate the rate at which large fortunes are 
being broken up by fiscal policy. It is obvious, however, that 
since the close of the war the opportunities for accumulating 
large industrial fortunes have not been great, and it seems 
likely that the majority of war fortunes must have fallen into 
the maw of the Exchequer at least once during the period. 
The progressive decline in large incomes (the numbers of which 
are given by the Inland Revenue reports) is very striking. 
In 1913 there were 5,310 individuals with gross incomes over 
£10,000, in 1924 9,760, and in 1932 6,155; but after payment 
of income and sur tax these numbers were reduced to 4,260, 
4,280, and 2,345 respectively. These figures should be adjusted 
to allow for price changes. In the absence of satisfactory 
budget enquiries for large incomes or of a retail price index 
for the whole period, it is impossible to do this accurately. 
The effect of such adjustment would, however, be to reduce 
the number of “ rich” taxpayers considerably further. While 
at the end of the period the numbers in the higher tax-paying 
classes were thus reduced by half, as compared with 1914, 
the burden on moderate incomes (up to £1,000) remained 
light. Professor Bowley summarises the situation thus ®*: 
* The effect [of progressive taxation] is to diminish very markedly 
the inequality of incomes. At the same time the death duties 
cut continually at the amassing of wealth.” The Colwyn 
Committee gave it as their considered opinion in 1926 that 
estate duties were dangerously high, but, as we have seen, 
they were subsequently further increased. When a permanent 
decline in estate duty receipts sets in, as seems only too likely, 
an important source of fiscal redistribution will be found to 
have been bled white. Further, the break-up of individual 
fortunes must tend in the future to reduce receipts from sur 





: Reports of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, on which all calculations 
in this section are based. 
* Bow ey : op. cit., p. 139. 
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tax. Although the growth of small savings, as exemplified 
by the increase in the funds of the national thrift associations, 
the Building Societies, and the insurance companies, has been 
striking, it cannot compensate the Exchequer for the reduction 
of the higher paying reaches of sur tax and estate duty payers. 


Redistribution by Expenditure 


Turning now to the positive side of redistribution policy, 
we find an increase of social expenditure in the decade 1920- 
1930 of some 108 per cent. The progress of this is shown in 
two block diagrams (Figures 1 and 2) giving (1) the gross 
expenditure of the various services, and (2) pure transfer 
expenditure, i.e. total expenditure less beneficiaries’ contri- 
butions.! The difference between the two suggests that the 
lower income ranges are in fact paying for the amenities publicly 
provided for them to a greater extent than is generally realised. 
To complete the picture a few minor additions are necessary : 


(a) Only those health services which are normally grant- 
aided are included, which means the omission of such important 
services as provision of sewers and sewage disposal, collection 
of refuse, provision of bathing places and wash-houses, parks 
and pleasure grounds. These together account for a further 
expenditure on public health account of some £25m. to £30m. °, 
rising gradually over the period. 


(b) Although debt service is included an inadequate picture 
of the growth of local public debt is obtained. Table IV there- 
fore shows the expansion of gross debt on “social service ” 
account. 


1 Notes to Figures 1 and 2. 

(1) Source: Public Social Services (annual reports for various years). In 
each case the figures are for the financial year beginning 1 April. 

(2) Expenditure is divided between loan interest and amortisation, administra- 
tive expenses, and benefits. “Transfer”? expenditure as here shown is the difference 
between the total cost of the service and what the beneficiaries pay for it in con- 
tributions, rents, fees, etc. (there is also a small item for interest in some services). 
The net money receipts in benefits naturally fall short of this. 

(3) Many of the figures for the earlier years are approximate only. Those for 
1934 are the official estimates. 

(4) For the early years certain Scottish health services (lunacy and mental 
deficiency) are included under public assistance payments. 

(5) In addition to the items shown in the diagrams, the totals include some 
miscellaneous expenditure ; this is not shown separately, as the amount is 
negligible on the scale on which the diagrams are reproduced. 

2 Cf. Statistical Abstract (annual) : Local Finance. 
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TABLE Iv. “SOCIAL SERVICE’’ GROSS DEBT ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
(ENGLAND AND WALES) 





Service 1913-14 1919-20 | 1924-25 1929-30 





£m. 
Education 53.2 46.6 57.8 
Public health 82.8 67.4 ‘ | 100.3 
Housing 12.5 19.2 395.8 


Public assistance 11.4 7.5 4 | 8.9 
Miscellaneous 23.1 21.9 113.1 


Total 183.0 1626 | 401. | 675.9 


aa £m. £m. | 














From Statistical Abstract for various years. Owing to the greater availability of published 
— this table has been confined to England and Wales. The movement in Scotland was 
(c) Voluntary transfer expenditure through charitable gifts 
and institutions is of course omitted, and it must be remem- 
bered that in England it is a very substantial item. Incident- 
ally it may be influenced as to both amount and direction by 
Government policy—for instance, by grants such as those 
for the maintenance of child welfare centres. 


Although all services (except war pensions) expanded 
steadily in the post-war decade, the rate of expansion was 
very unevenly distributed between the different lines. Table 
V shows the absolute and percentage increases in expenditure 
in the leading services from 1920 to 1930. From 1931 progress 
has been considerably slower, except for a “ depression ”’ 
expansion by another £20m. of unemployment payments 
and public assistance, and the automatic increase in pensions. 


TABLE V. RELATIVE EXPANSION OF SOCIAL SERVICES (GREAT BRITAIN), 
1920 To 19301 





i 
Percentage | 


Service - 
S — increase 





| Expenditure 
1920 1930 





£m. £m. 


Pensions (civil) 20.7 72.1 


Unemployment payments (including 


public assistance) 46.4 144.1 


1.9 37.5 
88.8 104.2 


Housing 





Education 








Health 40.6 55.6 
| 





1 Source: Public Social Services (annual reports for various years). 
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Another way of measuring the expansion of social expen- 
diture is by comparing it with the movement of other lines of 
national expenditure. In the post-war decade, total social 
expenditure, both central and local, increased from about 
£260m. to £360m., while total expenditure on all lines decreased 
from slightly under £1,660m. to £1,200m.!' In 1930 social 
expenditure was larger than expenditure on National Debt 
services, military expenditure, civil government and adminis- 
tration, or economic expenditure, and was thus the largest 
single item in the national accounts. 

The increase of the population as a whole over the same 
period was less than 6 per cent., so that it is evident that a 
very considerable progressive redistribution has taken place, 
particularly when it is remembered that the overwhelming 
part of these services is made use of only by the lower income 
ranges. Education is the most conspicuous example of this. 
Owing to the progress of the population towards stationariness 
a slight correction should be applied in evaluating the relative 
proportions of education and pensions expenditure, i.e. some 
of the expansion of the pensions expenditure must be attributed 
to the natural increase of the elderly in the population, while 
with the decline in the school population the cost of education 
per child necessarily rises. 

In examining the significance of the increase in the various 
lines of social expenditure, it is convenient to distinguish (a) 
that affecting the lower income ranges as a whole, and (b) that 
affecting only the unemployed, including all recipients of public 
assistance. We shall analyse these briefly in turn. 


(a) (i) Health and education are in the bulk routine services 
of long standing. It is natural, therefore, that they should 
exhibit the smallest expansion over the period. The main 
part of the expansion of the latter is in fact due to the increase 
in teachers’ salaries and to the establishment of a State scheme 
of superannuation allowances. Hence, except in so far as the 
quality of education provided is thereby improved, the 
“ transfer ” is not wholly in favour of the lower income ranges. 
The two biggest steps in improving the “ quality ” of education 
which have been recommended—the raising of the school- 





1 Calculated from the annual appropriation accounts of civil departments, 
the Statistical Abstract, and local taxation accounts. 
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leaving age to 151, and the reduction in the size of classes— 
have not yet materialised. The direct health services which 
have grown most are those which were established at the 
close of the war, and which rapidly expanded under the stimulus 
of percentage grants from the Central Government. The most 
important of these were maternity and child welfare, and treat- 
ment of tuberculosis and of venereal disease. National health 
insurance is another service in which expenditure has increased, 
not only in the aggregate, but also per recipient. In 1920 the 
expenditure per insured worker was £1.7 and by the end of 
the decade it had risen to £2.1. Again it is difficult to say how 
far this is an increase in redistribution through the improve- 
ment of the service. The share of the Government has been 
increased, owing to the extension of “ deficiency payments ” 
to some of the less well-off “approved societies’ through 
whom the scheme is administered, and also by the prolongation 
of payments to those who would on account of unemployment 
have exhausted their claims to benefit. These represent a 
redistribution in favour of the insured. On the other hand, 
from the great increase in the number of panel doctors it would 


appear that part at least of the redistribution has been to the 
medical profession. 


(ii) Expenditure on war pensions (Great Britain) has de- 
creased over the decade from over £100m. to £47m., but as 
the war victims die off their place is being taken by a growing 
number of civilian pensioners. The main increases in civil 
pensions expenditure have been due to the extension of the 
Old-Age Pensions Act in 1924, and the introduction in 1925 
of a new system of contributory old-age pensions, also available 
for widows of insured men with dependent children, and on 
special terms for blind persons. The political Parties were in 
turn responsible for these extensions, the results of which are 
calculated to have been an increase of expenditure of 7 and 10 
per cent. respectively.? This pension service, which in 1932 
at the depth of the depression was responsible for a transfer 
of £113.7m., is the largest item in the redistribution programme, 
with the exception of payments for unemployment insurance 
and donations, and of public assistance, which in that year 








1 The school-leaving age has now been raised to 14%, which is insufficient 
for the reorganisation contemplated by the Hadow Report. 
2 Report of Committee on National Expenditure, 1931. 
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amounted to some £142m. If we deduct £53.7m., the amount 
spent on transitional payments (usually called the dole), and 
£22m., half of the expenditure on public assistance, as being 
due to abnormal unemployment, the pensions service is left 
as substantially the largest piece of transfer expenditure. 
It is true that it is itself subject to cyclical expansion, but to a 
relatively small extent. We return to this point later. Pensions 
under the Contributory Pensions Act are paid irrespective of 
income, and are not subject to deductions as in cases where a 
Means Test is applied. 


(iii) The highest percentage increase of expenditure is 
shown by housing. The enormous increase in the housing debt 
must also be noticed. This expenditure represents the building, 
mainly by local authorities, of some 2 million houses since 
1919, of a rateable value which brings them within the category 
of “ working-class dwellings’’. Since these have not been 
sold nor let at an economic rent this must mainly be considered 
a large and most valuable item of income redistribution. The 
only qualifications that need to be made are that there is 
evidence that many of the houses are in fact occupied not by 
the artisan class for whom they were intended, who cannot 
pay even the subsidised rent, but by the upper-working-class 
grades and even in some cases by middle-class tenants, and 
that on the whole the houses erected have been of a quality 
too good to provide for the needs of the lower class of workers, 
i.e. represent a type of accommodation to which they are wholly 
unaccustomed and for which they are unprepared. Hence 
the transfer has been mainly in favour of the upper strata of the 
lower income ranges. This does not seriously detract from its 
efficacy as part of a redistribution programme. Unfortunately 
the effectiveness of this expenditure is marred by the fact 
that the houses built in the early post-war years were very 
costly, both because interest rates were high (and no effort 
was made to adjust borrowing periods to allow for this) and 
because the factors in the building industry were in singularly 
inelastic supply, so that costs were rapidly pushed up. 


(5) Turning now to expenditure affecting only the unem- 
ployed and their dependants, we see that over the decade 
1920-1930 the increase was 211 per cent. for Great Britain. The 
precise figures of this (for Great Britain) up to the latest date 
for which they are published in detail are shown in table VI. 
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TABLE VI. EXPENDITURE ON THE UNEMPLOYED (GREAT BRITAIN) ', 
1920-1934 





Financial Unemployment insurance Public | Together 
year and transitional payments assistance 





£m. 


1920 10.8 Zs 

1921 71.2 

1922 49.0 | 

1923 48.0 . | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1924 50.6 
1925 49.8 
1926 56.3 
1927 42.8 
1928 53.8 
1929 53.3 
1930 101.6 
1931 122.8 
1932 117.7 
1933 101.5 
1934 99.3 2 








* Including expenditure on their dependants, Cf. also footnote * on p. 612 below. 
* Estimate. 


Neglecting the early post-war years, in which abnormal 
and non-recurrent payments due to the war on accounts not 
included in the table were made, we get a picture of a gradually 
upward tendency, intensified in 1926 owing to industrial 
troubles, and with a slight temporary improvement from 1927 
to 1929. The relative share of public assistance, or that part 
borne entirely by local funds, was at a maximum immediately 
prior to the operation of the derating provisions due to Mr. 
Churchill. Under these provisions relatively larger grants 
were made to areas with low ratable value and high unemploy- 
ment in order to reduce their rate poundage, or at any rate 
prevent it from rising. Since rates are more regressive than 
direct taxes, a relative decrease in the amount borne by rates 
means an increase in the redistribution element. 

Unemployment insurance payments in the narrow sense 
represent the result of some 24 Acts on the subject passed 
since 1920. To go into these in detail would be tedious in the 
extreme. For the most part they represent fruitless efforts 
to “catch up” actuarially with increasing unemployment. 
The main changes in the system compared with pre-war are : 
(i) the extension in 1920 of the scope of insurance to cover all 
employment except agriculture! and domestic service (small 


2 Contributions in respect of agriculture, horticulture, and forestry began 
on 4 May 1936. The inclusion of private gardeners is also contemplated (ef. The 
Times, 31 July 19386). 
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exceptions of employments that “ contract out ’’ under various 
schemes remain); (ii) gradual increase of the State share? 
in contributions relative to those of employers and workers ; 
(ili) increase of scales of benefit—over the decade by some 27 
per cent. ; (iv) introduction of allowances for children. 

The practice of continuing payments from the Exchequer 
to those who had exhausted their right to insurance was begun 
in 1920, and was expanded under various names until in 1933 
the payments under both heads (insurance and non-insurance) 
were practically identical. The estimate for 1934, however, 
shows a substantial decrease in non-insurance payments. 
It is a natural consequence of prolonged unemployment that 
the insurance element progressively declines, and thus the 
payment becomes more and more purely a transfer. Until 
1931 these additional payments were made from borrowing, 
and were administered without a statutory Means Test. Since 
then they have been met from revenue and have been subject 
to a more or less strict Means Test based on the unit of family 
earnings. The Unemployment Act of 1934 attempted to make 
this type of payment uniform over the country with scales 
of 24s. for a man and wife, children’s allowances varying from 
6s. to 3s. according to age, and further allowances for other 
members of the household, and for rent. The most striking 
fact about this type of expenditure is the large inequalities 
in the local burden as between one part of the country and 
another. This is the result primarily of the concentration of 
unemployment in a few strongly localised industries. Owing 
to depression the ratable value of these areas has been low 
(many are predominantly working-class residential districts 
and of low value in any case), whereas needs have been many, 
and the political incentive to increase rates of payment very 
strong. The tendency has not infrequently been to substitute 
scale payments of public assistance for case examination, 
either for political reasons or because the enormous numbers 
requiring assistance outstripped the powers of local adminis- 
trative machinery. The main redistributional effect is from 
local taxpayers to the lowest income ranges in their areas. 
By the differential grant in aid established by the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1929 (Derating Provisions), however, part of this 
burden, as already mentioned, is shifted on to the general 





1 Although in insurance proper the share has declined relatively to that of 
contributors. 
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body of taxpayers, who also pay the State share of insurance 
benefits, and the whole of transitional payments. ! 

Further, money payments have from time to time been 
distributed to the unemployed in the form of wages for public 
works employment. Briefly, sums of some millions of pounds 
per year (never exceeding £30m.) were distributed by the 
Exchequer, mainly to the local authorities, for the construction 
of durable “ works ”’, for about six years, from 1921 to 1926, 
and again on an extended scale from 1929 to 1931. Since the 
distribution was in the form of a percentage grant, the actual 
expenditure was some 50 per cent. larger than this amount. 
In addition, small sums were spent directly by Government 
departments. We are not here concerned with the effect or 
non-effect of this expenditure in increasing the national income 
by creating net new employment. It is evident *, however, 
that the redistribution in favour of the unemployed was less 
than was expected, or than might have occurred in more favour- 
able circumstances. In the first place, owing to the vicarious 
nature of the execution much of the Exchequer grant no doubt 
benefited local authority employees and contractors rather 
than the unemployed, or went to relieve the pockets of the 
local taxpayers, who would otherwise have had to pay the full 
cost of many of the works. Further, the nature of the works 
was such that a large proportion of the outlay was absorbed 
by legal expenses or land purchase. The purpose of the public 














































1 It is perhaps desirable to add a note on the present position of unemployment 
expenditure, although the data will not be complete until the figures for the expen- 
diture of the local authorities on public assistance are available. In two respects 
expenditure in 1935 was exceptional. (1) The transfer to the Central Government 
{through the Unemployment Assistance Board) of responsibility for the able- 
bodied unemployed outside the scope of the Insurance Acts, contemplated under 
the Unemployment Act of 1934, will substantially lighten the burden on the local 
authorities, who will in future have to find only a proportion of the payments. 
But owing to the indefinite postponement of the “ appointed day ”’ for this change 
to take place, the benefit to local authorities amounted in 1935 to a payment of 
£1m., and they retained their responsibility. (2) The sums in future payable (in 
lieu of transitional payments) to those who have exhausted their claim to benefits 
will be adjusted to “ needs *’, and not determined by the contemporary rates of 
insurance benefits. In 1935 expenditure under this head was consequently some- 
what larger, although the total number of beneficiaries was 100,000 smaller than 
the average for 1934. The figure is therefore not strictly comparable with that for 
previous years. Total expenditure of the Central Government on unemployment pay 
of one sort or another (excluding the £6m. to local authorities) was approximately 
£101m., or the same as in 1933. The position is summarised in The Economist, 
7 March 1936. 

2 Cf. Final Report of the Unemployment Grants Committee, 1933. For details 
of this policy cf. Hitt and Lusis: The British Attack on Unemployment (The 
Brookings Institution, 1934). 
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works expenditure was, however, partly social. It aimed at 
providing occupation in place of idleness, and as such was in 
fact part of a programme of “ redistribution in kind”. The 
rest of the community paid to satisfy directly some of the 
most fundamental human needs of the unemployed—wants 
which could not be satisfied by the distribution of mere money 


payments. ! 


In reviewing the effectiveness and the redistributional 
significance of expenditure policy we must consider carefully 
the differences between the diagrams shown in Figures 1 and 2 
above. Incidentally it must be remembered that Exchequer 
grants for public works or for training and reconditioning are 
not included, nor the expenditure of money in connection 
with them by local authorities, except in so far as they fall 
within the latter’s ordinary social service expenditure. Pay- 
ments of this type are relatively small, but are wholly of the 
nature of a transfer (from taxpayers or ratepayers) to the 
unemployed. 

The increase in education expenditure has been partly 
lost since 1930 ; the proportion of transfer expenditure has also 
become less since that date, as fees for secondary education 
have been increased. Health transfer expenditure, on the 
other hand, increased by about 43 per cent. up to 1933, a process 
which has been practically continuous ever since the war. 
The increase of housing expenditure has been continually 
accelerated, and about half is a transfer, not covered by rent 
payments. There is much evidence, however, to suggest that 
the beneficiaries are not the lowest income ranges, but lower- 
middle-class and upper-working-class citizens. Transfer ex- 
penditure on pensions has expanded very steadily, in spite 
of the decrease in war pensions. The growth after 1929 is 
mainly due to economic rather than legislative changes. By 
far the largest item in social expenditure (equal in fact to 
education and health taken together) has been expenditure 
on the unemployed (in the broadest sense). The bulk of this 
is pure transfer, since insurance proper covers only a very 
small amount of emergency expenditure in depression. It is 
only necessary to notice here that by far the greater part of 


Among other items in the programme of “ redistribution in kind *’ may be 
mentioned the transfer and training schemes for the unemployed and for juveni!es. 
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it was contractual, the expansion of which was automatic 
with any deterioration in industrial conditions. 


CONCLUSION 


In drawing our conclusions it is useful to distinguish between 
(1) the economic effects and (2) the social effects of redistribu- 
tion measures. Economically, a rapid redistribution policy 
has certain dangers. A decrease in private saving is unavoid- 
able when incomes are more equally distributed, and there 
is nothing to suggest that it will be fully compensated by an 
increase in corporate or in public saving. How important 
this is depends on many complicated factors. There is at least 
the possibility, however, that it may ultimately lead to a cur- 
tailment of investment because of the rise in interest rates, 
and hence adversely affect the national dividend. More imme- 
diately, redistribution may cause a deterioration in exchange 
rates, or if credit is restricted in order to keep them at par, 
increased unemployment is likely to result, so that the policy 
defeats its own object. With relatively free exchanges this 
factor is obviously of less importance, at any rate in the 
short run. 

Considering the situation as a whole, however, from the 
collapse of the post-war “restocking ’’ boom to the present 
day, it may perhaps be concluded that while Great Britain 
shared with the rest of the world in booms and depressions, 
and in addition had for at any rate part of the period her 
particular difficulties, the redistribution of income contempora- 
neously taking place has on the whole contributed to the steadi- 
ness of her economy. Heavy over-investment during the boom 
of 1929 was hindered by the relatively poor profit outlook of 
British industry, part of which was due to the high rates of 
taxation. Heavy deflation during the depression was checked, 
partly because the spending power of wage earners was main- 
tained, and thus the national income declined less than, for 
instance, in the United States of America. It has been contended 
with some plausibility that the very existence of active re- 
distribution measures, implying as they do an increase in the 
amount of public investment, is in itself a force tending to 
reduce the intensity of fluctuations. It is true that public 
investment, not being bound by the necessity of showing a 
positive profit, might be adjusted so as to even out to some 
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extent the fluctuations of private investment, but there are 
difficulties in practice in following this policy. An examination 
of the borrowing policy of British local authorities ! does not 
suggest that they have yet made much progress in this direction. 
We must be careful, however, not to exaggerate the part played 
by redistribution. The overvalued pound was a bigger factor 
in hindering investment in 1929 than the burden of taxation, 
and the easing of the debt position after 1932 a bigger factor 
in the avoidance of deflation than social expenditure. 

The net social result of redistribution expenditure during 
the period seems to have been a slightly greater movement 
towards the equalisation of incomes than in any previous 
period. This conclusion is fully confirmed by statistical inves- 
tigations as to the condition of the working class, such as 
those carried out in five typical towns in 1912-1914 and 1923- 
19242, and by the New London Survey in 1929-1930. In 
London in 1929-30 the lowest wage rates were well above the 
“poverty line”. This, however, refers only to employed 
workers. As regards the condition of the unemployed we have 
the investigations of the Commissioners for the Depressed 
Areas *, where all the evils are naturally found in exaggerated 
form. Although generalisation is extremely difficult, and the 
evidence of official investigators is sometimes at variance 
with that of unofficial enquirers, it does seem that severe 
physical deterioration during the darkest days of the depression 
was avoided. This conclusion is borne out by the continuous 
decline in mortality rates, and particularly infant mortality 
rates, and also by the favourable reports of the School Medical 


Officers. 


A full analysis of redistribution effects requires also an 
analysis of contemporary changes in the distribution of the 
National Dividend between different income groups and classes. 
Such changes may be due to legislation, to wage agreements, 
and to a number of causes, but perhaps the most important 
is the effect of price movements. The most obvious example 





1 Cf. Wess: “Local Public Debt in England and Wales’, in Economica, 
May 1935. 

2 Cf. BowLey: op. cit., pp. 162 et seq., and BowLey and Hoce: Has Poverty 
Diminished ? (1925). 

8 Reports of Investigations into the Industrial Conditions in Certain Depressed 
Areas. 1934. 
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of the effect of price changes in altering distribution in our 
period were: (1) the relative improvement in the position of 
entrepreneurs, and of wage earners whose wages were pushed 
up with (or slightly faster than) the cost of living, during, and 
just after, the war, in comparison with those whose incomes 
were fixed in money terms; (2) the relative improvement in 
the income of fixed-income receivers (whether rentiers or wage 
earners whose wages were not reduced), in comparison with 
profit and other non-fixed incomes, during the period of price 
fall after 1929. Such changes determine the “ real ”’ net effects 
of redistribution. If prices are moving unfavourably to wage 
earners, redistribution effects will be reduced, or even entirely 
neutralised. If prices are moving favourably the effects will 
be additive. The important factor after all is the relative 
heights of total incomes, including both monetary and real, 
both direct and redistributed. Price movements consequently 
are an important factor in determining the rate of redistribution 
that is politically possible at any moment. This may be illus- 
trated from the events of 1931. Although the apparent cause 
of the economy campaign, and of the sudden hold-up in the 
policy of redistribution, was alarm at the manner in which 
additional expenditure was being financed (by short-term 
borrowing), there was also a very widespread feeling that 
social expenditure had expanded too fast. Both the previous 
general endorsement of the policy’ and the almost total 
relaxation of economy measures after a very short period 
show that the alarm was mainly a passing phase, depending 
on the depression. On the positive side it was realised that 
workers’ real incomes had already been considerably in- 
creased by the fall in prices, and on the negative, the weight 
of taxation was felt as an additional burden on reduced 
business income. 

































Finally we may ask, what light do our investigations and 
conclusions throw on the future prospects of redistribution in 
Great Britain ? It is clear that there is considerable scope for 
a deliberate forward policy, and that, apart from the obviously 
beneficial social effects, such a policy would probably continue 
to have a stabilising effect. On the other hand, if a repetition 
of 1931 is to be avoided, it must be clearly realised that during 




















1 See above, p. 598. 
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depression social expenditure will expand rapidly, and during 
periods of price fall (that is again during depression) the burden 
of paying for it will also increase. Against these arguments 
we must, however, set the following considerations : (1) if such 
expansion is foreseen, it is less likely to cause alarm; (2) the 
method of financing the extra expenditure needs careful con- 
sideration, and to some extent it can be provided for before- 
hand ; (3) how and where such extra taxation as may be un- 
avoidable is levied is also extremely important. The aim must 
obviously be to diminish the psychological objections by 
disturbing business expectations as little as possible. Subject, 
then, to qualifications concerning the difficulties of redistribu- 
tion policy during depression, there seems little evidence 
that the post-war rate has been greater than the country can 
stand. 
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In recent years, under the influence of the depression, a number 
of countries have more or less completely closed their frontiers 
to foreign labour. For some time past, however, declarations from 
various sources have furnished grounds for anticipating a possible 
resumption of emigration, helped by a reopening of frontiers 
as a result of economic recovery. The question has naturally 
been the subject of much attention on the part of the International 
Labour Office, and during the last two years the Review has 
published a number of articles on migration problems.1 These 
articles, however, were mainly concerned with the possibilities 
of settlement in various parts of the world, and therefore treated 
the subject essentially from the standpoint of the countries of 
immigration. The following survey, on the contrary, takes the 
complementary point of view, namely, that of the countries of 
emigration. It is of course unnecessary to remind readers of the 
Review of the importance of this question for Japan, where the 
population problem takes a particularly acute form. 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 4, Oct. 1934: “ Openings 
for Settlers in Argentina *, by Dr. Enrique Stewers ; Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 
1934: “ Jewish Colonisation in Palestine’, by M. Berenstern ; Vol. XXNIII, 
No. 2, Feb. 1936 : “ Land Settlement in Brazil’, by Dr. R. PauLa Lopes ; No. 5, 
May 1936 : “ The Levant States under French Mandate and Problems of Emigration 
and Immigration ”, by M. BeRENsTEIN ; Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, July 1936 : “ Migra- 
tion and Settlement in Australia, New Zealand, and Canada”, by D. Christie 
Tair ; No. 3, Sept. 1936 : “ Land Settlement in Chile ’ ; No. 4, Oct. 1936 : * The 
Problem of European Settlement in the Belgian Congo **, by Jacques Lecouts. 





JAPANESE EMIGRATION 


HistToricaAL SURVEY 


PON the collapse of feudalism in 1868, the ban on immigra- 

tion which had been in force in Japan since 1613 was raised, 

and the new Government instituted a regime of complete free- 
dom in the matter of emigration. 

In the same year, 153 emigrants were transported to the 
sugar plantations of Hawaii, in pursuance of an agreement 
between the Hawaiian Consul at Yokohama and the Japanese 
Government. These emigrants held contracts concluded before 
their departure—a characteristic feature of emigration at 
that time. Many of them soon returned to their native land, 
discouraged by unfamiliar customs, a strange language, and 
the inactivity of the Japanese Government with regard to 
them. 

A series of arrangements concluded in 1884 between the 
Hawaiian and Japanese Governments, in particular regarding 
the conclusion of treaties to deal with the voyage between 
the two countries, emigrant workers, navigation, etc., had 
favourable effects on Japanese emigration to those islands. 
This time, the Government was careful to conclude for itself the 
immigration contracts with the Hawaiian employers. The 
result was that in 1885 956 Japanese sailed for Hawaii as 
immigrants with contracts signed in advance. By about 1894, 
the number of Japanese who had emigrated to Hawaii had 
attained 30,000. 

During the year 1894, however, the Government, finding 
its attention fully occupied by the war it was waging with 
China, entrusted the control of emigration to private companies, 
which took over almost all the duties formerly discharged by 
the public authorities. The Government confined itself to 
passing in 1896 a “ Law for the Protection of Emigrant Workers”’, 
which contained provisions relating inter alia to the definition 
of an emigrant, to emigration agents, to the deposit required 
from emigration agents, and to emigrant ships, supplemented in 
1907 by the publication of an Ordinance concerning the applica- 
tion of this Law.! 





1 These two texts form the basis of emigration legislation at the present day, 
but it is generally recognised that the 1896 Law, whose scope was limited, should 
be modified to adapt it to present circumstances. 

( Footnote continued on next page.) 
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After the Sino-Japanese War the wave of migration, 
exclusively controlled by the private companies, was very 
considerable. In 1898 over 10,000 Japanese went to Hawaii, 
1,000 to Canada, and 1,000 to Australia; in 1899 over 
23,000 emigrants went to Hawaii, 3,000 to the United States, 
1,700 to Canada, and 790 to Peru. 

The public, however, was soon put on its guard by grave 
abuses. The Hawaiian employers inhumanly exploited the 
Japanese workers, while the private companies which recruited 
emigrants stopped at nothing to increase their gains, looking 
upon the emigrants as profit-earning machines, and not as 
human beings. 

In 1898, when the United States annexed the Hawaiian 
Islands, the ban on the employment of immigrants with con- 
tracts, which was then in force throughout the whole territory 
of the United States, was extended to them, a step which marked 
the end of emigration under contract to these Islands. By way 
of compensation, North America was to offer an important 
outlet for Japanese emigration. As early as 1884, a large number 
of Japanese had landed in the United States to replace the for- 
bidden Chinese labour; they became agricultural labourers 
in the State of California or worked on the construction of the 
railway in the West. Japanese from Hawaii came in to swell 
their number. Thus, in 1906, 1,700 Japanese arrived in the 
United States, while 2,700 came in 1907. By 1910, 91,000 of 
them were settled in the United States, whereas in 1902 their 
number did not exceed 5,000, which represents an annual 
increase of some 10,000. 

Contrary to the practice in the Hawaiian Islands, the 
United States received “free emigrants’ who had signed no 
previous contract with the employers. This lack of discrimi- 
natory measures led to an influx of undesirable elements. 
Anti-Japanese feeling was aroused in America, and a campaign 
was started against Japanese labour which led to the conclusion 









(Footnote continued.) 

Apart from these basic texts, the following provisions also concern emigration 
more or less directly : 

(1) the passport regulations ; 

(2) the regulations concerning institutions for the preparation of emigrants ; 


(3) the Act of 1896 on the supervision of merchant vessels ; 
(4) the Act of 1927 on emigration societies (Kaigai Iju Kumiai Ho). 
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of the “ Gentlemen’s Agreements” of 1907 between the two 
Governments concerned. Nevertheless, these Agreements did 
not suffice to arrest the anti-Japanese movement : in 1913 the 
State of California promulgated a law forbidding the Japanese 
to own land, and in 1920 the right even to rent it was taken 
from them. Finally, in 1924 the promulgation of the Federal 
Immigration Act practically put an end to Japanese emigration 
to the United States. ! 

In accordance with the “Gentlemen’s Agreements” of 
1907, Japan undertook to reduce the number of her emigrants. 
As a result, the total number of Japanese emigrants (for all 
destinations) fell in 1908 and 1909 to some 4,000 and 2,000 
respectively. 

Canada, for her part, has adopted much the same attitude 
with regard to Japanese immigration : an agreement concluded 
in 1923 between the British and Japanese Governments stipulates 
that the number of passports to be issued each year to agri- 
cultural workers and domestic servants may not exceed 150, 
and the restrictions imposed by the Canadian authorities 
under this agreement have reduced Japanese immigration to 
an insignificant figure. 

The full effects of the restrictive policy instituted by the 
United States were seen in the years 1909, 1910, and 1911. 
Towards 1912, however, a change took place, and in 1913 
16,000 Japanese emigrated from Japan. This change must 
be attributed to the awakening of public opinion with regard 
to emigration. It was realised, in fact, that the problem of 
Japanese over-population could only be solved by emigra- 
tion. Institutions for the encouragement and development 
of emigration, whether new or old, redoubled their activity. 
The Government, for its part, unable to continue the negative 
policy of restriction which it had followed since the conclusion 
of the “ Gentlemen’s Agreements *’, endeavoured systematically 
to encourage emigration, realising that it was closely linked with 
the greatest problems facing the country. The new policy 
which it adopted aimed : (1) at supplying emigrant labour with 
sufficient capital to obtain the best results ; (2) at facilitating 





' Section 13 of the Federal Act provides that : “ No alien ineligible to citizenship 
shall be admitted to the United States. ’’ Eligibility to citizenship being exclusively 
reserved to persons of white race or of African origin (cf. the naturalisation laws), 
the Japanese are thereby excluded. 
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the assimilation of Japanese elements in the countries of immi- 
gration; (3) at encouraging emigration itself by means of 
subsidies. 

North America being closed to the Japanese, the current 
of emigration turned towards South America. 

The year 1899 marks the beginning of Japanese emigration 
to South America. In that year 790 Japanese workers with 
contracts went to Peru, and subsequent figures were 981 in 
1903, 774 in 1906, 203 in 1907, and 1,714 in 1908. 

An investigation carried out by the Government of the State 
of Sio Paulo on the work performed by Japanese labourers 
in the Hawaiian Islands and in Peru having led to satisfactory 
conclusions, that Government in 1908 sent for 781 Japanese to 
employ them under the terms of a contract signed with a Japa- 
nese emigration company. However, Japanese emigration to 
Brazil did not always run smoothly. For the Japanese to have 
become an important factor in the economic life of Brazil, 
and in particular in the State of Sio Paulo, the immigrants 
should have been familiar with working conditions in Brazil 
and especially with the methods of coffee growing, while the 
employers should have had some knowledge of Japanese men- 
tality. Thanks to the manifold attempts made by different 
institutions to overcome these difficulties, however, the necessary 
mutual understanding was achieved by slow degrees. 

Manchuria has long been of great interest to Japan as an 
outlet for emigration. Immediately after the Russo-Japanese 
War, the possibility of sending emigrants there was seriously 
discussed, and numerous programmes were successively con- 
sidered and put into practice for this purpose. Unfortunately, 
none of them led to conclusive results. However, the creation 
of “ Manchukuo ”’ marks a change in the succession of failures : 
various plans have already been applied, to which we shall 
return later. 

The following tables show the classification as emigrants 
and non-emigrants of the Japanese who left for foreign countries 











1 According to the statistics of the Labour Office of the Brazilian Federal 
Government, 24,130 Japanese settled in the State of Sao Paulo in 1933, while the 
total number of immigrants of other nationalities was only 15,061, of whom 6,136 
came from the other Brazilian States. 

An investigation by the Bureau of Agricultural Affairs of the State of Sao Paulo 
showed that in 1930-31 the Japanese owned some 175,000 hectares of land in that 


State, of an estimated value of 81,605 contos. 
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between 1898 and 1933, and the distribution of Japanese emi- 
grants according to the country of destination. 


CLASSIFICATION OF JAPANESE LEAVING FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
1898-1933 1, AND STATISTICS OF EMIGRANTS RETURNING TO JAPAN, 
1922-1933 





Emigrants 
returning to Japan | 


Emigrants Non-emigrants 





12,393 20,904 33,297 

1899 36,048 14,566 50,614 

1900 20,654 18,734 39,388 

1901 6,767 16,645 23,412 

1902 12,810 19,056 31,866 

1903 14,159 20,370 34,529 

1904 12,822 8,858 21,680 

1905 3,739 15,398 19,137 

1906 8,046 50,490 58,536 

1907 10,585 32,745 43,330 

1908 4,463 16,692 21,155 

1909 2,209 13,414 15,62% 

1910 6,715 15,184 21,899 

1911 7,774 22,176 29,950 

1912 16,530 25,724 42,254 

1913 16,581 27,503 44,084 

1914 15,826 27,744 43,570 

1915 12,581 31,110 43,691 

1916 14,759 29,458 44,217 

1917 23,369 37,003 60,372 

1918 23,195 38,888 62,083 

1919 18,224 41,943 60,187 

1920 13,541 42,066 55,607 

1921 12,944 22,696 35,640 

1922 12,879 17,532 14,412 
1923 8,825 16,022 10,784 
1924 13,098 13,934 2 3% 12,579 
1925 10,696 11,840 2 , | 14,918 
1926 16,184 12,434 j 14,529 
1927 18,041 13,176 14,735 
1928 19,850 14,158 ‘ 15,004 
1929 25,704 12,286 14,073 
1930 21,829 16,550 38,379 15,482 
1931 10,384 16,760 27,144 12,965 
1932 19,028 11,729 30,757 13,170 
1933 27,317 15,134 42,451 14,141 





Total | 530,589 780,562 1,811,151 

















* The classification as “ emigrants ’’ and “ non-emigrants "’, based on the “ statistics of travel 
permits to foreign countries ’’ of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, goes back only to 1898. From 
1868 to 1897, 177,173 Japanese left to go to foreign countries. The total for the period 1868-1933 
is therefore 1,488,324. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF JAPANESE EMIGRANTS ACCORDING TO COUNTRY OF 
DESTINATION, 1927-1933 





Country, 1927 1928 1929 1930 1932 1933 


of destination 


| 
| 
| 





| 
= | | 
| | | 
Brazil | 9,625 | 12,002 | 15,597 3,7 5,565 | 15,108 | 23, 299 | 
Philippine Islanis| 2,660 | 2,077 | 4,535 f 1,109 746 
Peru | 1,271 1,410 1,585 299 369 | 
Canada 1,062 1,050 430 li 106 98 | 
U.S.S.R. 896 870 888 5 1,238 .096 | 
Malay States 475 420 513 35 549 356 | 
| Netherlands 
| Indies | 248 191 507 ‘ 447 933 | 
United States 370 306 236 ~ — 
Hawaiian Islands 526 265 119 - — | 
Argentina 262 387 30 362 239 | 
Mexico 319 353 249 : 283 149 | 
| Australia 129 270 277 75 34 101 | 
Other countries | 198 249 338 5 392 233 


1, 
822 | 




















| 
Total | 18,041 19,850 | 25,704 | 21,829 | 10,384 | 19,028 27.317 
| | | 


| 


PROTECTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF EMIGRATION 


The creation in 1929 of the Ministry of Oversea Affairs, 
whose scope embraces, in addition to colonial questions, those 
relating to emigration and colonisation, which hitherto came 
within the joint competence of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and the Bureau of Social Affairs, shows the interest which the 
Japanese Government attaches to emigration problems. It 
should, however, be noted that the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
is still responsible for any diplomatic negotiations arising out of 
the expatriation of emigrants and their protection abroad. 


Governmental Measures 
Development and Encouragement of Emigration. 


Since 1921, a subsidy has been paid to the Kaigai Kogyo 
Kaisha‘ (International Development Company), to assist its 
propaganda work in favour of emigration. Furthermore, since 
1923 the Budget has included an item of “ expenditure for the 
protection and development of emigration and colonisation ”’. 
The Government has thus been able to make direct use of its 
staff in carrying out far-reaching campaigns in favour of emi- 





' See below, p. 628. 
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gration by compiling statistics, undertaking investigations, and 
organising lectures, broadcasts, cinema performances, ete. 
There exist to-day two Government reviews for information and 
propaganda. The Ministry of Oversea Affairs has also instituted 
an information office for emigrants, which anyone interested 
in emigration may consult free of charge. 

Further, the official authorities remain in close contact with 
the various private institutions, in order systematically to 
co-ordinate and direct the different propagandist undertakings. 

Government action to encourage emigration has taken the 
form of a series of direct measures, which may be briefly reviewed. 

Emigrants have in general the right to half fares on all the 
State railways, both for themselves and for the conveyance 
of their luggage, provided they are going to Manchuria, South 
America, the islands of Oceania, southern Asia, or the Pacific 
Islands. Private railway companies which have concluded 
agreements with the State railways concerning tariffs and 
transport allow them the same terms. 

Grants are also given for the journey by sea. These owe 
their origin to the great earthquake of 1923, when the Govern- 
ment tried to persuade persons who had suffered through the 
disaster to emigrate to Brazil, by allowing them a subsidy to 
cover the cost of the journey. This measure, which was started 
in response to a temporary need and was intended to cover 
only a limited number of emigrants, afterwards became per- 
manent. To-day the beneficiaries under its terms are agricultural 
labourers and their families going to the countries of South 
America. The grant covers all the expenses of the voyage. 
Between 1923 and 1933, the beneficiaries numbered 109,556 
and the sum total of subsidies made to them amounted to 
16,364,264 yen. 

In addition, as the Government forbids emigration agents 
to levy dues on emigrants going to Brazil, it has granted them 
an indemnity since 1923, by way of compensation. The number 
of emigrants who benefited by this system between 1923 and 
1933 amounted to 73,182. 

It should further be pointed out that, at the time of the 
great agricultural depression of 1932, the Government encour- 
aged starving peasants to go to Brazil by making them a 
grant for that purpose of 50 yen for adults, 25 yen for children 
between 3 and 7 years of age, and 12 yen 50 sen for children 
under 3. 
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Preparation of Emigrants. 


In 1928, in pursuance of an Imperial Ordinance of 1927, an 
Emigrant’s Training Centre was founded at Kobe, the port of 
departure for Brazil. It has 850 beds for emigrants, who are 
required to stay there during the ten days preceding their 
departure. An attempt is made, by free lessons, to give the 
emigrants an idea of the language, manners, customs and general 
agricultural conditions of Brazil. They are also subjected, free 
of charge, to the health measures required by the Brazilian 
laws and regulations. The number of emigrants who had stayed 
in the Centre up to the end of October 1934 was 103,130. 

An institution of the same kind, for the use of emigrants 
going to the South Seas, was founded in January 1933 in the 
city of Nagasaki. The total number of emigrants who had passed 
through it up to the end of October 1934 was 997. 


Transport of Emigrants. 


According to the terms of the 1896 Law, any vessel is con- 
sidered to be an “ emigrant ship ” if it carries more than 50 emi- 
grants who intend to disembark in one of the countries specified 


by Ordinance, i.e., at the present time, all the countries of 
South America, Hawaii, Canada, and the islands of Oceania. 
The Philippines are an exception on account of their proximity 
to Japan, and there are special conditions for the voyage to 
these islands. 

Anyone desiring to transport emigrants on board a vessel 
answering to the above definition must obtain a permit for 
this purpose from the Administration. Transport tariffs do not 
become valid until authorised by the competent authorities. 

In addition to satisfying the requirements of the laws and 
regulations for securing the safety of ships, the vessel must 
contain certain special equipment required for this particular 
work. Supervision is ensured by means of regular inspections. 
At present, there are in existence 10 emigrant ships whose 
tonnage varies between 7,000 and 10,000. 

For the better protection of emigrants, the Kaigai Kogyo 
Kaisha has been instructed by the Government to see that 
certain stipulations are complied with on ships bound for Brazil. 
An official subsidy is made to it for this purpose. Inspectors 
of emigrants, one of whom is allotted to each vessel, perform 
this task in co-operation with the staff of the shipping company. 
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Particular attention is paid to health measures, in order to 
conform to the Brazil immigration laws and also to protect and 
improve the health of the emigrants. Medical attention and 
medicines are supplied free of charge as needed. 

As at the Emigrants’ Training Centre at Kobe, courses are 
given free of charge on the manners and customs, the religion, 
the agricultural situation, and the language of Brazil. Element- 
ary education is provided for the children and lessons in dress- 
making for the women. Entertainments of various kinds are 
frequently organised on board. 


Arrangements for the Assistance of Emigrants Abroad. 


Institutions for the assistance of emigrants abroad at 
present depend on both the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and 
the Ministry of Overseas Affairs. In collaboration with Japanese 
associations, these Ministries organise lectures and distribute 
pamphlets to raise the intellectual level of emigrants. The 
Japanese consulate general at Sado Paulo has instituted a service 
called the “ Industrial Encouragement Division” in order to 
supply emigrants with information and advice concerning their 
employment or their undertakings. 

State subsidies are made to Japanese educational institu- 
tions. On 1 April 1934, there were 277 schools in Brazil with 
14,887 pupils and 507 teachers ; in Peru there were 29 schools, 
with 2,473 pupils and 113 teachers ; and in the Pacific Islands 
20 schools, with 1,929 pupils and 77 teachers. 

The Government also makes grants to hospitals and similar 
institutions for emigrants. 

It may be added that the “ emigration societies * (Kaigai 
Iju Kumiai) and the various “ foreign development societies ”’ 
(Takushoku Kaisha) have also founded a number of institu- 
tions for the instruction and protection of emigrants. In parti- 
cular, the emigration societies have founded 24 elementary 
schools with 2,183 pupils and 48 teachers, including 16 Brazilians, 
and 8 hospitals with 8 doctors, 8 pharmacists, and 8 nurses. 
Among their foundations are several hospitals for infectious 
diseases, ice factories, etc. 


Assistance to Private Institutions. 


The Government sends lecturers to the propaganda meetings 
organised by private emigration institutions, and provides them 
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with the information they require. Subsidies are also made to 
the institutions for the protection and general education of 
emigrants. Similar subsidies and loans at low rates are made 
to the emigration societies and to their Federation. 

It may be noted that there exist at present some 40 private 
institutions which receive Government subsidies in return for 
carrying on propaganda in favour of emigration. 

Further, the Government has never ceased to give financial 
assistance to the colonisation and emigration schools which, 
though still few in number, are of the greatest importance. 












Private Organisations 









The * Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha”’. 

Founded in 1917 on the initiative of the Government by the 
fusion of several private companies of the same kind—a measure 
which put an end to the numerous drawbacks of the previous 
lack of co-ordination—the Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha (International 
Development Company) is an “ emigration agent ”’ in the sense 
of the Emigrants’ Protection Law. From its foundation until 
the end of 1933, it enabled 133,732 Japanese to emigrate, of 
whom 113,267 went to Brazil. It has the additional task of 
organising agricultural undertakings abroad and of lending 
capital to other organisations carrying on the same work in South 
America or the Pacific. 1 Its capital is at present 5 million yen. 
The following is an outline of its work as regards emigration 
to Brazil. 

For propaganda purposes, the company owns a travelling 
cinema which goes all over Japan, visiting especially the country 
districts, in order to inform the public as to the real situation 
of the emigration countries. It supplies the press with informa- 
tion, inserts advertisements in the newspapers, and distributes 
pamphlets and other printed matter. In addition, it organises 
lectures, generally with the assistance of the local authorities. 

As regards the recruiting of emigrants, the company’s agents 
get into touch directly with would-be emigrants, in order to 
give them a clear idea of what emigration involves and of the 
working conditions which they may expect abroad. The elimi- 
nation of undesirables is carried out with extreme care. The 


































' The total amount of these loans now amounts to 7 million yen. 
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company also undertakes responsibility for the administrative 
formalities which have to be complied with before departure, 
and thus saves the emigrants the trouble of having to do this 
for themselves. 

Before embarkation, the emigrants stay in the Emigrants’ 
Training Centre. After they have passed a test of physical 
fitness, a place is reserved for them on an emigrant ship. As 
mentioned above, agents of the company travel on board the 
ships to superintend the life of the emigrants. 

It is also these agents who arrange for the allotment of 
land to the emigrants and for the protection of their interests. 
Offers of work, accompanied by details regarding the conditions 
of employment, are previously reported to the local agent of the 
company, which then distributes the emigrants over the different 
areas according to their individual wishes, though this distri- 
bution is only provisional until approved by the local Japanese 
officials and the authorities of the State of Sao Paulo. In the 
event of a dispute between employers and immigrants, the 
company’s agents act as mediators. It is they who provide 
relief for indigent immigrants. When the repatriation of certain 
immigrants is thought necessary, the agents take the necessary 
steps for their return home. 

Lastly, the need having long been felt for a better class of 
immigrants with a good general and technical education, the 
company in 1931 founded an agricultural training farm in the 
State of Sao Paulo, occupying some 250 hectares. This training 
farm annually recruits some 50 young Japanese, either from 
Japan or from the colonies already founded in Brazil. They 
are all lodged in a hostel attached to the farm and are under 
strict discipline. 


The Emigration Societies. 


The emigration societies are constituted in accordance with 
the Act of 29 March 1927. There are at present 42 of them. 
Their object is to give effective assistance to their members who 
emigrate and to their families. They are bodies corporate 
with limited liability ; one only may be established in each 
district. Except as otherwise stipulated in the 1927 Act, their 
organisation must conform to the provisions of the Co-operative 
Societies Act. 

The chief tasks of these societies are the recruiting of emi- 
grants and the development and encouragement of emigration. 


5 
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The transport of emigrants is the concern of the Federation 
of Emigration Societies, a central organisation including all the 
district societies. 

In Brazil, the Federation has founded the Brazilian De- 
velopment Society (Brazil Takushoku Kumiai), in conformity 
with the Brazilian laws and regulations. This Society purchases 
land for re-sale to immigrants belonging to a society, and it 
undertakes all the work necessary for the settlement of the 
immigrants. Up to the end of 1934, it had acquired some 
200,000 hectares of land in several different parts of the country. 
It also holds about 50,000 hectares by way of concessions. 

The Society has carried out numerous tasks in its various 
settlements, including laying out roads, and starting elementary 
schools, hospitals, immigrants’ camps, saw mills, brick-works, 
rice husking sheds, warehouses, spinning mills, ice factories, 
tobacco factories, flour mills, etc. The telephone has recently 
been installed. Police stations, notaries’ offices, post offices, 
hotels, cemeteries, etc., have also been established. 


The “ Nambei Takushoku Kaisha’. 


Founded in 1928 with a capital of 10 million yen, the Nambet 
Takushoku Kaisha (South American Development Company) 
owns, in Brazil, a vast area of land in the State of Para, amount- 
ing in all toabouta million hectares. While principally concerned 
with developing the various regions of the country, it also 
carries on commercial and industrial activities, in particular 
the sale, purchase, and management of land. It also employs 
a large number of immigrants on its estates (337 families, or 
1,977 persons, at the end of October 1934). 

At the port of Belem it manages an immigrants’ camp with 
accommodation for 500 persons. The jetty of this port was 
constructed by it, and it has also founded some hospitals and 


warehouses. 


The “ Amazonia” Institute for Industrial Research. 


Founded at Parincins Amazonas in 1930 and _ possessing 
some 1,500 hectares of land, this Institute is intended to train 
immigrants for the Kamitsuka concession. This concession, 
situated in the State of Amazonas in Brazil, covers about 
1,000,000 hectares. Meteorological, geological, health, and other 
research has been carried on there, and research concerning 
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jute, the principal product of the region, has already yielded 
good results, from which a considerable development of this 
crop may be expected. 

Students holding the certificate of the Nippon Koto Takus- 
hoku Gakko of Tokyo (Japanese Colonisation College) are sent 
to this concession for a year to complete their knowledge of 
subjects useful to immigrants. At the end of 1934, 371 young 
men were under instruction there. For purposes of agricultural 
experiment, 140 hectares of land are cultivated by them under 
the auspices of the Institute. 

Previous to this, 17 young Japanese had been placed on the 
“Quai Klappa”’ concession, which was rapidly brought into 
cultivation thanks to their efforts. By the end of March 1934, 
350 hectares had been cleared and there were about 200 settlers, 
cultivating rice, cocoa, jute, etc. An elementary school and a 
medical station have been established in this concession. 


The “ Osaka Shosen Kaisha ’’. 


Founded in 1884, the Osaka Shosen Kaisha is one of the 
largest shipping firms in Japan, having at the present time a 
capital of 100 million yen and 130 ships (530,000 tons). 

The emigrant ships, as defined by the Emigrants’ Protection 
Law, are all the property of this company. Many improvements 
have been effected in the service. The 10 emigrant ships, all 
of modern design, owned by the company make 24 passages 
a year on the Kobe-Santos route. The number of emigrants 
who can be transported annually by them is estimated at 20,000. 
A State subsidy is made to the company. 


Other Organisations. 


During the war of 1914-1918, at a time when it was first 
realised that the population problem would have to be solved 
by emigration, associations for the encouragement of emigra- 
tion were formed in many districts. There are at present 40 of 
these, without counting those which are not subsidised by the 
Government. 

The activities of these associations may be summarised as 
follows : 


(a) the organisation of lectures, courses, cinema _perfor- 
mances, ete.; the publication of reviews and pamphlets, to 
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supply accurate information about the immigration countries, 
and to encourage emigration ; 


(b) research and investigations regarding immigration and, 
when necessary, the despatch of agents for this purpose to 
immigration countries ; 


(c) the organisation of an information service on emigra- 
tion questions for the assistance of persons who are thinking 
of emigrating ; assistance with the formalities required of emi- 
grants before their departure ; 


(d) the organisation of an information service for the assist- 
ance of emigrants already settled abroad, and of facilities for 
enabling emigrants to correspond with their families who are 
still in Japan. 


Emigration Schools. 


There are at present only 6 emigration schools, but these 
are performing important and admirable work with the object 
of training a better class of emigrants. Most of them require a 


secondary school leaving certificate as a condition of entrance. 
The course of study lasts for about two years. 


PRESENT SITUATION OF JAPANESE EMIGRANTS ABROAD 


The number of Japanese abroad, according to the statistics 
of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, amounted to 1,058,328 on 
1 October 1934. This total includes only persons of Japanese 
race in the strict sense, not including Koreans, inhabitants 
of the Island of Formosa, etc. On the other hand, officials, the 
staff of business houses, etc., who are only abroad temporarily, 
or on a definite mission, are included in this total, but as their 
number is insignificant the statistics of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs give an almost exact picture of the volume of Japanese 
emigration. 

The following table shows the general distribution of Japan- 
ese in the various foreign countries. Their present situation 
in the most important of these countries will be briefly examined 
in subsequent pages. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF JAPANESE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


| 
Country 2 1929 | : : 1932 | 1933 


Foreign countries proper : | 
Far-Eastern Russia 1,592 A 2,790 2,101 | 2,201 2,285 
Manchuria 103,720 32 |112,137 |112,735 |135,507 |182,601 
China 55,156 | 55, 54,391 | 53,632 53,374 | 55,604 
Hong Kong, Amoy 1,577 63 2,219 1,801 | 1,472 1,408 | 
Siam 284 5 336 309 290 211 
Indo-China 332 302 346 307 | 265 245 | 
Sarawak, British North 

Borneo, British Ma- 
laya 9,478 ,72 7,425 | 7,007 | 6,446 6,369 | 
Syria — - — — - | 
Iran — 19 21 20 25 | 382 
British India, Ceylon 1,342 5 1,916 1,394 1,443 1,473 1,416 
Netherlands Indies 4,874 5,581 6,325 6,775 | 6,874 6,949 6,538 
Guam, Philippines 14,241 | 15,772 | 19,572 | 19,695 | 30,316 20,400 20,838 
Islands of Oceania, New 
Zealand, Australia 3,626 3,524 3,948 3,563 | 3,548 2,677 2,852 

United States 141,550 [140,945 | 99,552 |103,996 '102,895 103,765 146,708 

Hawaii 130,941 |134,042 |120,908 |114,295 |146,764 |149,207 | 150,832 

Canada 22,506 | 22,664 | 20,835 | 20,156 | 19,626 | 20,393 21,062 

Mexico 4,506 4,857 5,832 5,930 5,824 5,297 5,360 

Salvador — — — — | . 6 

Cuba 784 788 787 "7164 754 761 761 | 

Panama 224 216 228 306 330 341 333 

Colombia 42 50 122 132 lll 144 | 169 

Venezuela —- ll 12 12 12 7 | 8 

Peru 16,979 | 18,401 | 20,535 | 20,650 | 21,141 ,281 121,127 

Bolivia 421 463 551 628 599 627 761 | 

Chile 625 713 | 610 629 625 635 638 | 

Brazil 76,488 |103,166 (116,502 |119,740 |132,699 |157,476 173,500 | 

Argentina 3,466 | 3,888 | 4,027 | 4,846 | 5,124] 5,33. 5,492 | 

Paraguay 5 5 8 12 10 5 | j 

Uruguay 11 20 36 29 36 37 39 

European countries 2,992 3,314 3,433 3,696 3,778 3,886 | 

Egypt 41 80 | 48 51 56 70 | 

Union of South Africa 24 15 21 24 26 29 

British East Africa 21 21 | 22 63 54 

Algeria ~ | 7 2 

French Morocco . - /_— 


























Total (foreign coun- 
tries proper) 596,848 (636,941 (605,471 |635,265 |672,266 |749,158 872,814 
: | } 
Pacific Islands under 
Mandate ? 12,281 | 16,021 | 19,835 | 22,663 | 28,009 | 31,905 39,885 
Kwantung ! 100,709 |106,477 (115,468 |120,018 |124,825 {137,114 145,629 | 





825,100 |918,177 11,058,328 
| 





Grand total 709,838 |759,439 |740,774 |777,946 











| 
a 
| 
| 
a 


* The Province of Kwantung is a Leased Territory in Manchuria ; the Pacific Islands under 
Mandate are administered by Japan. These two regions are therefore excluded from the category 
of foreign countries proper. 
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Hawaiian Islands and North America. 


Hawaiian Islands. 


We have already seen that the conclusion of the “ Gentle- 
men’s Agreement ”’ of 1907 ended Japanese emigration to the 
Hawaiian Islands. Notwithstanding, the number of Japanese 
settled there remains very considerable (150,832 in 1934), for 
they have, in general, abandoned the practice formerly current 
among them of returning to their native land when their fortune 
was made, a custom which caused Japanese emigration to be 
a somewhat unstable affair. ; 

The bulk of the Japanese population of the Hawaiian 
Islands consists of middle or lower class town dwellers. In 1934, 
there were 25,313 persons engaged in commerce or handicrafts, 
carpenters, motor drivers, labourers, and members of the liberal 
professions, while the whole gainfully occupied Japanese popu- 
lation amounted to only 43,059. There were only 10 exporters 
or importers in a large way. Out of 16,467 agriculturists, the 
great majority (13,382) were in receipt of wages, most of them 
being employed on the sugar plantations. The few farmers 
working on their own account did not own more than 10 acres 
of land. Japanese (to the number of 1,171) have been especially 
active in the fishing industry, which they monopolise; the 
value of their catch amounts to 2 million dollars per year. It 
is to be feared, however, that the Japanese fishing industry 
is likely to die out, as the younger generation, accustomed to 
a new way of life, is tending to abandon so arduous a calling. 

Owing to their custom of sending home all unspent earnings 
to their families, without troubling to lay by a small sum for 
the subsequent extension of their activities, many Japanese 
in Hawaii live permanently in precarious circumstances.! 


United States. 


Although Japanese emigration to the United States has 
definitely ceased since 1924, the number of Japanese in that 
country remains high (146,708 in 1934). Over 90 per cent. 
of them live in the Pacific States. Agriculturists are numerous, 





1 Although the Japanese element represents some 40 per cent. of the total 
population of the Islands, its financial potentialities are slight. According to a 
report by the Hawaiian bank inspectorate, the sum total of deposits on 30 June 
1932 amounted to $35,030,829, of which only $8,604,952, or 24 per cent., stood 
to the credit of Japanese. 
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amounting to 20,855, or nearly half the gainfully occupied 
Japanese population of the United States (46,778). The vege- 
tables, fruit, and flowers produced by Japanese are reckoned 
to have a total value of 50 million dollars. These products are 
sold throughout the United States, where they enjoy an estab- 
lished reputation. In all, the Japanese cultivate some 340,000 
acres, compared to which figure the area of land owned by 
Japanese is very small (45,000 acres). We have seen that the 
law forbids Japanese to acquire land. This places insurmount- 
able difficulties in their way, as a result of which their future 
prospects in this direction seem nil. 

The number of Japanese in commerce or other urban occu- 
pations reaches the considerable total of 24,306. Among the 
most numerous groups may be mentioned the following: 
labourers, about 5,000 ; laundrymen and dyers, 884 ; merchants 
in business on their own account, 3,376; employees in banks 
or business houses, 1,746; hotel keepers and hotel employees, 
2,005 ; hairdressers, 602 ; domestic servants, 3,044. 

The number of Japanese fishermen is 1,250, of whom 552 
are in receipt of wages. Off San Pedro and San Diego, in the 
State of California, Japanese fishermen provide more than 
60 per cent. of the local catch. 


Canada, 


In Canada there were 21,062 Japanese in 1934, the figure 
for the gainfully occupied population being 7,083. Most of these 
were in British Columbia ; Vancouver alone had 7,000 Japanese 
inhabitants. By about 1930, some 3,000 Japanese were engaged 
in the lumber industry. The depression greatly reduced their 
number, and in 1934 only 450 remained, only 28 of whom 
were working on their own account. There are 1,344 agri- 
culturists. About 1,000 Japanese carry on small trades in the 
towns of the Pacific coast (laundrymen, carpenters, masons, 
retail traders, hotel keepers and hotel staff, hairdressers, etc.). 
The report of the Japanese Consul at Vancouver attributes the 
slow development of Japanese commercial enterprise to the 
following two causes: (1) most of the Japanese enter Canada 
as labourers and have not the necessary capital ; (2) the very 
nature of the commodities which make up Canadian trade 
(corn, timber, fish, ores, etc.) makes considerable capital a 
necessity, so that it is not possible for many Japanese to set 
up in commerce. The Consul’s report estimates the annual 
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value of transactions carried out by Japanese at 11 million 
dollars. 

The fishing grounds of British Columbia employed 1,131 
Japanese fishermen in 1934, most of whom were in receipt of 
wages. The flourishing condition of the salmon industry in 
this region is almost entirely due to their efforts. 


Australia and the Pacific Islands 


Australia and the Islands of Oceania. 


In 1882, a number of Japanese pearl fishers settled on 
Thursday Island. Their activities soon extended to Western 
Australia and to Queensland, where they took work on the 
sugar plantations. 

The creation of the Australian Commonwealth in 1901 was 
the signal for a general campaign in favour of a “ white Aus- 
tralia’. The exclusion of Asiatics, hitherto limited to the 
Australian States of Victoria and Queensland, and the Colony 
of New Zealand, was extended to the whole Commonwealth. 
It is true that this principle of the elimination of Asiatics 
is not applied, at least so far as the Japanese are concerned, 
in an over-brutal form: any Japanese wishing to settle in 
Australia must pass a dictation test, which in _ practice 
excludes him from access to Australian soil, but an agreement 
concluded in 1904 between Australia and Japan stipulates that 
merchants, tourists, and students of Japanese nationality may 
obtain a permit to stay in Australia. The number of Japanese 
merchants who have since been admitted is, however, very 
small, as the Federal Government has the power under this 
agreement to define a “ merchant ” and is therefore always in a 
position to dispute a claim to that title. 

The Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha nevertheless supplies pearl 
fishers and crews to the pearling companies on Thursday Island 
and at Broome, in Western Australia.!_ The pearling companies 





1 About 1,000 Japanese work as pearl fishers in the neighbourhood of Thurs- 
day Island, Darwin, Broome, and Cossack. In 1930, there were about 2,000 of them, 
but many were dismissed in 1931 when the Australian Minister for Home Affairs, 
on 3 February of that year, required the pearling companies to reduce their oyster 
catch in order to maintain prices, which had fallen heavily owing to the depression. 
The result was a fall in production to 875 tons in 1931, as against 2,212 in 1928. 
The depression also induced the Federal Government to instruct the companies 
not to employ Japanese up to a total of more than 50 per cent. of the crew of 
their fishing vessels, with the object of protecting Australian labour. 
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must first submit a request to the Federal Government for a 
residence permit for these workers. Fishermen and crews 
admitted in this way may work for a period not exceeding one 
year. If they wish to prolong their stay, they must apply to the 
Federal Government through a Japanese consulate general for 
permission to do so. 

The number of Japanese at present living in Australia is 
about 2,000. Those who settled there before 1901, at present 
about 500, have the right to remain without any time limit. 

Up to 1919, the nickel mines of French New Caledonia 
had attracted some 3,500 Japanese miners, but since that 
date none have gone there. The phosphorus companies in 
Tahiti have frequently asked the Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha to send 
them skilled workers, but the number of these remains very 
small. 

The total number of Japanese living in Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the surrounding islands in 1934 was 2,852. 


Philippine Islands. 


When foreign labour was required in 1903 to construct 
a road between Manila and Dabao, 500 Japanese went to the 
Philippines. Their number has continually increased since that 
date, chiefly owing to the development of the Japanese hemp 
plantations at Dabao’, and in 1934 the total amounted to 
20,558, of whom 11,383 were gainfully occupied, some 5,500 
being in the island of Luzon, mostly at Manila, 13,000 in Dabao 
and the neighbourhood, and 2,000 in other districts. 

The Japanese hemp plantations at Dabao attracted a great 
deal of Japanese labour.? Upon their arrival, these Japanese 
take work, with few exceptions, as labourers on the plantations. 
No subsidy is paid towards the transport of these workers, who 
are “ free emigrants ’’. In fact, as already mentioned, the United 
States Government has totally prohibited emigration under 
contract, and it is unlikely that the independence granted to 
the Philippine Islands will lead to any change in this respect. 


1 Upon the competition of the Manila-Dabao road, a large number of Japanese 
workmen found themselves unemployed. A Japanese named Ohta organised a 
hemp plantation at Dabao, with the object of giving work to these unemployed 
rather than of making a profit. The difficulties were at first very great, but success 
soon came, and the result was the famous Dabao hemp plantations. 

2 These plantations, of which there are about 40, all on a large scale, produce 
a total of 261,000 sacks, or 30 per cent. of the entire hemp production 
of the Philippine Islands ; they cover 4,000 acres of land in all. 
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The Japanese agriculturists who have settled in the Islands 
under these conditions receive no real assistance, and passively 
accept their lot as wage earners. Their number amounts at 
present to about 10,000. A few Japanese are also employed 
on the sugar, rubber, and date plantations, etc. 

The Japanese of Manila are mostly either retail traders 
or exporters or importers of various goods. In recent years, 
some of them have settled in the interior of the country to carry 
on their business, and their situation appears to be becoming 
more and more secure. The fishing industry is almost entirely 
monopolised by Japanese. In the Bay of Manila 600 Japanese 
fishermen dominate the market. The sawing of timber is also 
monopolised by the Japanese. There are, in addition, some 
agriculturists in the neighbourhood of Bakio. 

















South Seas. 
In 1934, Japanese emigrants in the regions known as the 
“ South Seas ”’ were distributed as follows : 389 in Siam, 236 in 
French Indo-China, 5,847 in British Malaya, 812 in British 
North Borneo and Sarawak, 1,416 in British India and Ceylon, 
and 6,538 in the Netherlands Indies. The gainfully occupied 
population of these regions amounts to 8,893 persons. 

There are many flourishing Japanese undertakings in these 
parts. At the present time, throughout the South Seas (including 
the Philippine Islands), a capital of more than 100 million yen 
is invested in the Japanese rubber, cocoanut, hemp, sugar, tea, 
cinchona, and other plantations, and also in undertakings for 
timber sawing, the extraction of iron and oil, fishing, etc. 

In the Malay Peninsula and the Netherlands Indies, a large 
number of Japanese planters have rubber! and cocoanut * 
plantations. In the island of Java, hemp plantations occupy 
the first place. 

These undertakings provide indirect employment for a large 
number of Japanese workers. In 1934, there were 2,317 em- 
ployees in commerce, banks, and shops, 653 domestic servants, 
and 933 retail traders. 




































1 The Ministry of Oversea Affairs estimates the area planted with rubber by 
Japanese undertakings in the South Seas at 122,848 acres, and the capital invested 
at 80 million yen. 

2 The Ministry of Oversea Affairs estimates the capital invested in Japanese 
cocoanut plantations in the South Seas at 8 million yen. 
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The soundest method of ensuring prosperity for the emi- 
grants to these regions seems to be to continue the operation 
of independent undertakings to form centres of small Japanese 
communities. The low rates of pay with which the Native 
workers are satisfied excludes all possibility for the Japanese 
of making a livelihood as wage earners except in the case of 
fishermen, as appears from the consular reports sent to the 
Government at Tokyo. 

Commerce offers good prospects, even to persons with only 
a small capital, and the Nanyo Kyokai (South Seas Association) 
has made praiseworthy efforts in this domain. Since 1929, 
it has sent 30 young men every year from Japan to Java, to 
prepare them for subsequent commercial work in that country. 
Highly qualified handicraftsmen also have good prospects 
of success. 


Central and South America 


In 1934 there were 6,460 Japanese in Central America and 
201,740 in South America, or a total of 208,200. 


Brazil. 


The number of Japanese in Brazil is 173,500, of whom 
36,838 are gainfully occupied. Over 90 per cent. of these im- 
migrants work on the coffee plantations in the State of Sao 
Paulo. The gainfully occupied Japanese population is distri- 
buted as follows : agriculture, 33,285, including 19,499 persons 
working on their own account; commerce, 1,279; industry, 
884; public services and liberal professions, 422; domestic 
service, 245; transport and communications, 355; etc. 

The number of Japanese who may enter Brazil in any given 
year with the intention of settling there is fixed in advance by 
the Brazilian Government. The figure was considerably reduced 
by the new Federal Constitution, adopted on 24 May 1933, 
which limits it henceforth to 2 per cent. of the total number 
of Japanese who have settled in Brazil during the last fifty years. 

The emigration agents (Imin Toriatsukai Nin) recruit 
emigrants up to the number fixed by the Brazilian Government 
and, after obtaining the authorisation of the Japanese author- 
ities in Brazil, distribute them over the various coffee plantations. 
The wages and working conditions of these workers are fixed 
by contract. They are engaged in most cases for one agricul- 
tural year, beginning in October and ending in September of the 
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following year. It is often possible to prolong these contracts 
by special arrangement, in order to enable the workers to aquire 
additional experience. 

The emigrants live in dwellings supplied by the planters. 
Each worker has from 1,500 to 2,000 coffee plants to look after, 
making a total of 4,500 to 6,000 per family, which generally 
consists of three persons capable of doing this work. In addition, 
the immigrants cultivate rice, peas, maize, vegetables, etc., 
and raise cattle for their own needs, according to the quality 
of their land and the amount of spare time at their disposal. 

Four or five years’ work enables the immigrants to save 
some 2,000 yen, to learn the methods of coffee growing, and to 
adapt themselves to Brazilian ways. Once this preparatory 
stage is over, they either grow coffee under a kind of share- 
farming contract or set up as independent planters. 

The contracts for coffee growing are for four or six years. 
One family looks after about 7,000 coffee plants. In the case of 
the four-year contracts, the owner usually provides land already 
planted, and housing. Over and above the wages fixed in their 
contracts, the immigrants make some money by selling the 
vegetables they grow in their spare time, and the coffee pro- 
duced during the fourth year of the contract. In the case of six- 
year contracts, the owner merely places his land at the immi- 
grants’ disposal; the latter clear it, plant it with coffee, and 
build themselves a house, etc., at their own expense. 

It should, however, be noted that the Brazilian regulations 
of 1932 forbidding the opening up of new plantations have put 
an end to this kind of coffee-growing contract. 

Another method sometimes adopted is for the immigrants 
to acquire, on arriving in the country, a certain amount of land 
on which they start coffee growing on their own account. For 
this purpose, the Federation of Emigration Societies, the Inter- 
national Development Company, and the South American 
Agricultural Development Company prepare large areas of land 
in advance, so that the cultivators can settle on them as soon 
as they arrive. Up to the present, few immigrants have followed 
this course, since the Japanese who wish to emigrate are recruited 
among persons of very modest means. Nevertheless, the pioneer 
work which has so far been done in this field is not without 
interest, for it is the lessons learned by these experiments that 
will help to place Japanese emigration on a sound and syste- 
matic basis. 
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The Federation of Emigration Societies undertakes the 
aquisition of land in the countries of destination (at the present 
time in Sao Paulo and Parana), the development operations 
needed by the land, the transport of the emigrants, ete. 

In order to be admitted to an emigration society, candidates 
must contribute 50 yen and be heads of families including at 
least three persons able to perform effective work. 

On admission to a society, the emigrant deposits with the 
Federation a sum of money which is repayable according to his 
requirements in the country of destination. The Government 
pays emigrants who are members of a society a subsidy covering 
the entire cost of transport. 

On their arrival in the country of immigration, 25 cho! 
of land are sold to each family. In fixing the price of this land, 
account is taken of the transport facilities, the fertility of the 
soil, the quality of the trees planted on the land, the buildings 
and other equipment, the value of the adjoining land, ete. 
The price varies from 3 to 8 contos for 25 cho. 

When the preparations are completed, the immigrants settle 
in and devote themselves to the cultivation of various crops 
(rice, maize, peas, vegetables, tobacco, bananas, oranges, pine- 
apples, etc.) and stock raising (cattle, pigs, horses, poultry, etc.). 
At the end of October 1934, 4,669 persons (769 families) belonging 
to emigration societies were settled in Brazil. 

The Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha has begun settlement operations 
at Iguape, in the State of Sao Paulo. The settlement, which 
was founded in 1912, after the conclusion of a contract between 
the Government of Sao Paulo and a financial group in Tokyo, 
was purchased in 1917 by the Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha and is well 
known for its excellent organisation. 

It covers about 75,000 hectares. The Company’s chief 
function is to sell land to Japanese settlers and to sell the 
agricultural products of the settlers after preparing them for 
sale in its own factories. A capital of more than 2 million yen 
has already been invested in this undertaking, and 767 Japanese 
families, consisting of 4,873 persons, were living in the settle- 
ment at the end of 1933, in addition to 3,590 Brazilians. The 
value of the annual production is estimated at about 500,000 
yen. Institutions and factories established there include an 
agricultural research laboratory, a stock-breeding station, sheds 
for rice husking and coffee sorting, brick-works, and a saw-mill. 





1 1 cho = 0.9917 hectare = 2.45 acres. 
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The Company owns a warehouse for its products at the port of 


, 


Santos. 

Apart from these industrial activities, the Company looks 
after the settler’s general interests, and has founded two medical 
stations, twelve elementary schools, and a school of practical 
agriculture. 

As a condition of admission, the Company requires a de- 
posit of 950 yen and, in addition, each family must include at 
least three members capable of working. The deposit is intended 
to cover living expenses during the first year and the cost of 
buying land. The settlers are independent farmers on land they 
buy from the Company, usually 25 cho per family at a cost 
of 1,000 yen, which can be repaid by annual instalments over 
a period of seven years. They first build a hut and clear their 
land, after which they begin to grow various crops and to raise 
stock. The chief crops at present are rice and sugar-cane. 

In order to complete this survey of Japanese enterprise 
in Brazil, certain settlements have still to be mentioned, most 
of which accept workers of all kinds, though, like the preceding 
ones, they tend chiefly to encourage the immigration of inde- 
pendent settlers. 

The Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha manages a coffee plantation at 
Anumas, in the State of Sio Paulo. Covering 1,500 cho, with an 
invested capital of 630,000 yen, this plantation accepts agricul- 
turists on a variety of different contracts (ordinary tenancy, 
share-farming contracts, coffee-growing contracts of the special 
type described above). In March 1934 it had 85 families (a total 
of 459 persons), of whom 46 families (265 persons), were Japanese. 
The area planted with coffee is 412 cho, and the coffee grown 
there is well known for its quality. A certain area is set aside 
for vegetable growing and stock raising. 

As at Iguape, but on a smaller scale, a whole series of institu- 
tions has been organised in the colony, both for industrial and 
for general purposes. 

The Nombei Takushoku Kaisha (South American Agricul- 
tural Development Company) owns two settlements in the 
State of Para, one at Acara, with an area of 600,000 cho, the 
other at Montealegre, with an area of 400,000 cho. This land 
may be sold to immigrants. Applicants wishing to obtain land 
in the Acara settlement must be agriculturists and must deposit 
at least 300 yen with the Company. This serves to cover their 
living expenses during the first year and the cost of equipment. 
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Most immigrants cultivate land rented from the Company, 
not having yet saved enough money to purchase it. As a general 
rule, each family is allotted an area of 25 cho of forest, which 
it then has to clear. The Company advises the settlers as to the 
choice of crops and the best use to make of their land. It takes 
30 per cent. of the total production as rent, the remainder being 
the settlers’ own property. The chief products of the Acara 
settlement are cocoa, rice, cotton, hemp, tobacco, peas, peanuts, 
vegetables, and fruit, and also, though of less importance, 
chickens, pigs, silkworms, etc. Between 1928, when the settle- 
ment was founded, and October 1933, 353 families, consisting of 
1,417 persons, settled at Acara. 


Peru. 


On 1 October 1934, there were 21,127 Japanese in Peru, 
with a gainfully occupied population of 7,612. The number 
of agriculturists was only 1,899 owing to the suppression of 
immigration under contract since 1923, the prohibition of the 
sale of land in small lots, the severity of the climate, etc. These 
agriculturists cultivate either cotton, on the Pacific coast, or 


coffee, in the forest regions of the Amazon in the interior. The 
quality of the cotton has been improved, and it now vies with 
that of Egypt. 

There are 4,763 persons engaged in commerce, most of them 
in retail trade. In industry 452 Japanese (including managerial 
staff and manual workers), are engaged in the production of 
rubber goods, electric light bulbs, hats, etce., under excellent 
technical conditions. 

This slow but ceaseless infiltration of Japanese elements 
into the towns led to an anti-Japanese campaign, which had, 
however, no serious consequences. In order to put a stop to it, 
the authorities and residents are endeavouring to distribute the 
Japanese population over the country districts. The newly- 
founded Peruvian Agricultural Development Society (Peru 
Takushoku Kumiai) owes its origin largely to the same 
consideration. 


Mexico. 


The Mexican coal mines and sugar plantations formerly 
gave work to a large number of Japanese, but epidemics and 
political disturbances have considerably reduced immigration, 
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for which the figure was 434 persons in 1930, 283 in 1931, 149 
in 1932, and 85 in 1933. 

At present, there are 5,360 Japanese living in Mexico. Half 
of these are in urban areas, the others being settled in the three 
north-western provinces and the province of Lower California. 

The gainfully occupied population consists of 2,119 persons, 
who are chiefly engaged in the following branches ; agriculture, 
horticulture, and stock raising, 479; commerce, hairdressing, 
baths, etc., 789 ; fishing and salt extraction, 224; medicine and 
pharmacy, 98. A reciprocity convention concerning the practice 
of medicine is in force between Mexico and Japan. 

Commerce as carried on by Japanese is generally on a small 
scale, and consists of selling goods retail. 

Japanese undertakings have made remarkable progress in 
recent years. In 1930 the Mexican Industrial Company ( Mezico 
Sangyo Kaisha) was founded. It carries on business at San 
Vicente, 40 kilometres from Mexico City, and is engaged in the 
cultivation of rice on an estate of about 1,200 cho. The Great 
Ocean Industrial Company (Taiyo Sangyo Kaisha) is a fishing 
business off the coast of San Diego employing 200 Japanese ; 
the value of its annual production is 3 million yen. 


Cuba. 


During the war, many Japanese were employed in the Cuban 
sugar industry, but they have nearly all been scattered as a result 
of the depression. There are at present in Cuba not more. than 
761 Japanese, of whom 463 are gainfully occupied. They are 
chiefly engaged in the following occupations: gardening, agri- 
culture, and horticulture, 227; hairdressing, 54; domestic 
service, 46; fishing, 35; employees in various undertakings, 
especially sugar firms, 34. Most of the agriculturists are in the 
island of Pinos. There are Japanese fisheries on the southern 
coast of Cuba. 


Colombia. 


Despite the conclusion in 1908 of a Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation between Japan and Colombia, the latter re- 
mained one of the countries with which Japan had least to do, 
as regards commerce and emigration alike. 

In 1929, however, the Kaigai Kogyo Kaisha bought 96 cho 
of land near the town of Cali, with the object of making it a 
centre for the Japanese settlements which it proposes to found 
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by degrees. During the first year, 10 families of Japanese 
cultivators, consisting of 58 persons, settled on this land and 
proceeded to grow maize, rice, and vegetables with success. 

There are now 169 Japanese in all, with a gainfully occupied 
population of 60. Apart from the settlers brought by the 
Kaigat Kogyo Kaisha, as just mentioned, these immigrants 
earn a livelihood as gardeners, horticulturists, dealers in every- 
day articles and foodstuffs, hairdressers, ete. 


Argentina. 


In 1908, there were only 2 Japanese in Buenos Aires, but the 
high wages paid for labour attracted a great number in subse- 
quent years, some of whom came from Brazil, some from the 
other countries of Latin America, and others direct from Japan. 

In 1934, the number of Japanese was 5,492, of whom 3,482 
were gainfully occupied. More than half of these immigrants 
live in Buenos Aires, the other half being scattered over the 
agricultural districts (Chaco, Mendosa, etc.). 

There are 747 laundrymen and dyers, 334 retail traders, 
82 exporters and importers, 84 pawnbrokers, moneylenders, 
ete., 704 employees in commercial houses and banks, 170 motor 
and horse drivers, 44 labourers (not counting agricultural 
labourers), and 134 domestic servants. 

In agriculture, there are 239 persons working on their 
own account, and 794 in receipt of wages. The soil is suited to 
the cultivation of cotton, tea, cinchona, coca, etc., in which 
most of the Japanese agriculturists are engaged. The Argentine 
Government is especially anxious to encourage rice growing, 
and is counting on the efforts made in this direction by Japanese 
cultivators, as the home-grown supply does not cover half the 
home demand. There are also three Japanese stock-raising 
undertakings. The fishing industry offers good prospects for 
the future ; it is hoped that the recently started Nambei Suisan 
Kaisha, which began operations in 1935, will improve the organi- 
sation of an industry in which there has hitherto been too much 
dispersion of effort. 


Bolivia. 


The Japanese immigrants in Bolivia were formerly employed 
on the rubber plantations, but are now mostly engaged either 
in retail trade or in agriculture in the interior of the Amazon 


6 
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region. Their total number is only 761, of whom 874 are gainfully 
occupied. The Japanese merchants in La Paz, of whom there 
are some dozens, have an admirably organised co-operative 
credit system, which enables them to live in comparative ease. 


Chile. 

There are 638 Japanese in Chile, of whom 357 are gainfully 
occupied. Most of them are employed either in the nitrate 
industry or as hairdressers in the towns. There are very few 
engaged in commerce or agriculture. In both these branches, 
however, there are good prospects for persons with even a small 
amount of capital. 


Other Countries. 

In the other countries of South America, there are very few 
Japanese (6 in Paraguay, 39 in Uruguay) and their activities 
are of little importance. 


Manchuria and Mongolia 


Just before the Manchurian affair, the number of Japanese 
in Manchuria and Mongolia (including the Leased Territory of 
Kwantung) was estimated at about 200,000, most of whom were 
employed by the South Manchurian Railway Company, or in 
public or private establishments. Agriculturists, who are 
normally an important factor where emigration is concerned, 
represented only 3 per cent. of the whole Japanese population. 

Two attempts have been made to organise emigration. 
One was the foundation of a Japanese agricultural village in 
the commune of Ai Chun Chuan, in the province of Chin Chow, 
by the authorities of the Leased Territory of Kwantung. The 
other was the cession to ex-soldiers by the South Manchurian 
Railway Company of land situated along the railway line. 
Both these schemes broke down entirely. 

In 1929, the Railway Company founded the Dairen Agri- 
cultural Company (Dairen Noji Kabushiki Kaisha), itself 
supplying the necessary capital. It purchased 3,500 cho of land 
in the Leased Territory of Kwantung, the intention being to 
have this land cultivated by 500 agricultural families brought 
direct from Japan. But when the Manchurian affair broke out, 
all these plans were interrupted and they have not since been 


resumed. 
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It may further be noted that in 1922, on the initiative of the 
state and with its financial support, the Toa Kangyo Kaisha 
(Eastern Industrial Encouragement Company) was founded 
with the object of organising the various Japanese ventures 
for the development of Manchuria. This Company has endeav- 
oured, though without much success, to recruit and distribute 
immigrants. 

The failure of Japanese emigration throughout the period 
prior to the Manchurian affair is to be attributed to the insecurity 
of the country, intervention by the Chinese authorities, legal 
uncertainty regarding the ownership of land, the absence of 
institutions for the protection of the immigrants, and their 
inadequate agricultural experience. 

Sinze the creation of “ Manchukuo ” in 1982, the question 
of emigration to that country has once more attracted the 
attention of the public. The general opinion is that the external 
reasons just mentioned for the failure of emigration have been 
entirely eliminated by the introduction of a new administrative 
system, and that the future now offers great possibilities. 

The Japanese Ministry of Oversea Affairs was able to send 
some 2,000 agriculturists to Manchuria as settlers between 
1932 and 1935. Since the difficulties encountered by Japanese 
immigrants in Manchuria were due, apart from the severity of 
the climate, to the customs of the native population, whose 
standard of living is extremely low, the steps taken by the 
Ministry to encourage emigration aim chiefly at assuring 
relatively high living conditions for the emigrants. The agri- 
culturists begin with a system of collective economy, each 
community trying to supply the needs of its members without 
asking any outside assistance. Gradually, as the economic 
basis of the settlement becomes more secure, the settlers change 
over to an individualist system. They do not confine themselves 
to cultivating a specified or limited number of agricultural 
products. In addition to wheat and soya beans, which are the 
most profitable crops, they grow rice, besides raising cows, 
sheep, and other animals. They produce tobacco and wool, 
and work in the forests. In this way they endeavour to spread 
their work over the whole year. 

The first settlers chosen were ex-soldiers, who had pre- 
viously been given the necessary training in Japan. They 
settled at Yangpaochan, near Chamusu, but their settlement 
was frequently disturbed, and the population fell to little more 
than half its original number. In spite of these difficulties, many 


? 
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of those who remained have married, and the settlement at 
present contains over 500 people. 

A second group of 500 emigrated to Manchuria in 1933, and 
settled at Chifuli, near Yangpaochan. They encountered numer- 
ous difficulties and experienced great hardships. When their 
plight became known in Japan, it discouraged many who would 
otherwise have been prepared to emigrate. Some of these settlers, 
however, have sent for the members of their family from Japan, 
and some of them have married. The population of the settle- 
ment is now 280. 

In settling a third group, great care was taken to profit by 
the experience of the two earlier attempts. The emigrants 
were no longer required to be ex-soldiers trained in Japan 
for agricultural work. In 1934, a group of 300 persons settled 
at Koin, along the Pinpei line, and in 1935 some other emigrants 
went out to join them. 


A fourth group of 500 families is now being transferred to 
Hatako and to Chengcho (Mishanhsien) in the upper basin of 
the river Mulingho. Care is being taken here to supply them 
with instructors, who teach them methods of cultivation and 
other matters. The Government also grants them subsidies, 
usually in kind, on the following scale : 


Yen 


Cost of sea voyage 80 


Purchase of clothing 30 
Cattle 75 
Maintenance for first 17 months 85 
Agricultural implements 150 
Cost of sending for members of family : { ad — a 
Construction of a dwelling 250 


For a married couple and one child, the total subsidy amounts 
to about 800 yen. Further, if account is taken of possible 
subsequent expenditure on their installation, and on medical 
services, dormitories, baths, wells, and provision for the defence 
of the settlement against attack by bandits and for the encour- 
agement of industry (from the fourth year onwards), the average 
value of the subsidies is estimated at over 1,000 yen per person. 

The authorities have not confined themselves to organising 
the immigration of ex-soldiers. There are also in Manchuria 
the Tenshoen settlements, founded by immigrants selected from 
among unemployed casual workers in Tokio, and the Tetsudo 
Aigo settlements, founded by the members of the “ Tenri”’ 
sect of the Shinto religion. 
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On 23 December 1935, a company was founded at Hsing- 
king under the patronage of the Ministry of Oversea Affairs, 
the Japanese army in Kwantung, and the South Manchurian 
Railway Company. This new Company, the Manchu Taku- 
shoku Kabushiki Kaisha (Manchurian Development Company 
Limited), has a capital of 15 million yen; it will purchase the 
land leased by Japanese in Manchuria, and will undertake the 
protection both of the agriculturists sent out by the Ministry 
of Oversea Affairs and of other emigrants who may subsequently 
settle there. 

There has also been founded in Japan itself an Association 
for Emigration to Manchuria, which will co-operate with the 
above Company. It will found hostels and training centres 
in Japan for persons who wish to emigrate to Manchuria, encour- 
age emigration, select emigrants, and engage in other activities 
connected with emigration. 

The number of Japanese at present in Manchuria (not count- 
ing the Leased Territory of Kwantung or Mongolia) is 243,868, 
of whom 108,706 are gainfully occupied. The total was 112,735 
in 1931, 185,507 in 1933, and 182,601 in 1933. 

According to the statistics for 1934 of the Ministry of 


Foreign Affairs, the distribution of the Japanese in Manchuria 
among the most important occupations is as follows : 


Occupation Number 


Agriculture, horticulture, stock raising ' 1,567 
Mines 1,929 
Metallurgical industries ! 968 
Food industries ' 943 
Architecture 3,941 
Carpenters, masons 3,042 
Gas, electricity, ete. ' 792 
Labourers 3,441 
Retail trade 5,619 
Salaried employees 14,563 
Hotels, restaurants, entertainments 3,177 
Posts, telegraph, communications 2,113 
Staff of the Railway Company 11,885 
Permanent way workers 1,226 
Horse and motor drivers 1,257 
Transport ! 1,147 
Public administration 10,948 
Education 1,183 
Medicine and pharmacy 2,136 
Journalists, lawyers, artists, musicians, 
photographers, etc. 3,459 
Domestic servants 3,730 
Students and apprentices 2,388 


1 Persons carrying on business on their own account. 
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CONCLUSION 


It will be seen from the above study that the organisation 
of Japanese emigration, in its present form, is the result of a 
process of gradual growth. Its origin goes back to the years 
before the war, a period at which public opinion, seriously 
perturbed by the population problem, began to show its anxiety 
to reform the conditions of emigration and to unify the prin- 
ciples on which it was organised. Since then twenty years have 
passed, rich in varied experiences, an outcome of which has been 
the coherent group of methods applied to-day. 

Japanese emigration is distinguished primarily by the close 
control or intervention of the State in all the phases of its 
operations : the recruiting of the emigrants (a task not carried 
out directly by the State, but by the emigration agents) is very 
much facilitated by the activities of the staff of different minis- 
tries ; much of the cost of transport of the emigrants is borne 
by the State, which pays substantial subsidies to the shipping 
company concerned ; there are strict regulations for the pro- 
tection of the emigrants, from departure to arrival; and the 
State takes an active interest in the measures taken by various 
institutions on behalf of emigrants in foreign countries. 

The State thus completes the activities of the private 
organisations. The result is a homogeneous whole, and it may 
fairly be said that the whole series of operations involved by 
emigration is the subject of a carefully co-ordinated single 
policy. 

Over and above the wish to assist the emigrants—who 
are specially privileged in Japan in the matter of social pro- 
tection, as compared with all other classes of citizens—it should 
be noted that all the measures described in the preceeding 
pages have a further essential motive. This is the wish to 
transplant the agricultural knowledge and skill of Japan to the 
countries where they can be put to good use, and to surround 
such action by a whole series of precautions—taught by the 
experience of the failure of Japanese emigration to the United 
States—to enable the Japanese to settle in the foreign country 
without injury to its moral, intellectual, or material conditions. 
Thus the only emigrants now accepted, with few exceptions, 
are agriculturists, either for certain countries of Latin America, 
or for Manchuria, and arrangements are made to prepare 
emigrants going to Brazil by giving them some instruction 
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in the religion, language, and manners and customs of that 
country. 

It should also be pointed out that the recently created 
* emigration societies ’’ are particularly interested in emigrants 
with some capital. Here again we find manifested the wish to 
try to meet the needs of the countries of destination. Although 
it is still too early to assess the results obtained in this direction, 
the present writer is of opinion that this tendency will become 
the characteristic feature of Japanese emigration in the future. 

Japan has almost completed the organisation of its system 
of emigration. It is, however, a striking fact that the number 
of Japanese resident in foreign countries is barely a million, 
whereas the population of Japan is increasing at the rate of 
about a million a year. Emigration, numerically considered, is 
thus a failure, and the recognition of this has for some time past 
produced a sort of apathy on the part of public opinion. In 
spite of all the efforts exerted and the degree of efficiency reached 
by the emigration institutions, a large number of difliculties 
still await solution, notably the problem of persuading the Japan- 
ese to emigrate. It may however be said that a large proportion 
of the non-success, numerically considered, of Japanese emi- 
gration is also to be attributed to the restrictions placed on 
immigration by a great many countries. And it is permissible 
to think that when the other States feel reassured as to Japan’s 
readiness and ability to send them only the kind of workers 
they need, they will lose their fear of opening their frontiers 
to a labour force whose ways and customs differ too widely 
from their own. When that time comes, not only will economic 
problems find their solution, but it may also be hoped that the 
shadow of doubt and distrust will vanish in the immigration 
countries as well as in Japan itself, and that the value of organ- 
ised emigration as a factor of adjustment on the international 
employment market will be duly recognised. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Economic Organisation in Small Polish 
Trades and Handicrafts 


by 


A. CyNAMON and L. SzLAMowIcz 


The producers’ co-operative movement in Poland, which dates 
from the second half of the nineteenth century, has not yet reached 
a high stage of development. Taken as a whole, co-operative societies 
of this sort are still few in number, and such as exist have met with 
difficulties and have never won an important place in the Polish 
co-operative movement. 

According to the first general review of co-operative societies in the 
country, compiled by the Polish State Co-operative Council as at 
1 January 1934, there are now 250 producers’ co-operative societies, 
40 attached to a federation and 210 not so attached ; but these figures 
are taken from the official registers, which still include societies that 
have shown no sign of life for many years. It may be estimated that 
the actual number of unfederated societies is not more than 70. 

The organisation of handicrafts and small-scale industries for 
economic, as distinct from occupational, purposes meets with almost 
insuperable economic and social difficulties. Producers in these groups 
are numerous, widely scattered, and naturally individualistic ; they 
work in conditions which hinder certain forms of economic colla- 
boration. Handicraftsmen prefer not to organise, and treasure their 
independence, which they would have to sacrifice in part if they 
accepted some form of co-operative organisation. 

The great discrepancy between the circumstances of different per- 
sons in a given trade as regards capital, ready money, occupational 
qualifications, type of customer, etc., is also an obstacle to the joint 
organisation by them of production, purchase of materials, and 
sale of finished goods. The highly skilled craftsman is not inclined to 
join forces with the less skilled, and often consciousness of vocational 
efficiency prevents collaboration with bunglers or others of a lower 
standard. The reports of the chambers of handicrafts continually 
stigmatise the lack of comprehension by individuals in regard to 
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organised economic collaboration, and the poor development of the 
producer’s co-operative movement in particular.! 

During recent years, however, owing to conditions brought on by 
the world depression, a tendency towards organisation has been observ- 
able among handicraftsmen and small traders. This tendency, which 
does not amount to co-operation and is mainly local in its scope, has 
led to certain forms of economic collaboration between undertakings 
that had previously been engaged in constant mutual competition 
of a destructive nature. The individualistic small producer has thus 
opened his mind to the idea of common action, or is at least beginning 
to surrender his passionate independence. 

It was while studying the position of small-scale industry and 
commerce on behalf of the Economic and Statistical Bureau of the 
Polish Society for Free Credit that the authors of the present article 
stumbled for the first time, quite by chance, on the existence of special 
arrangements for joint action, known as “associations” or simply 
“ agreements ’’. The members of various trades—tailors, cap-makers, 
bakers, butchers, smiths, and joiners, for instance—have spontaneously 
made such arrangements, under various forms. The object is to raise 
their earning capacity by the restriction or elimination of competition, 
joint purchasing of materials and joint selling of the goods produced, 
fixing of output quotas, etc. Often provision is also made for a distri- 
bution of the profits on the basis of a predetermined scale. The writers 
have collected information on such arrangements in over a hundred 
localities, and are convinced by the mass of facts that their simultaneous 


growth is no coincidence ; it is rather the result of a deep-rooted change, 
due to economic difficulties, and expresses a tendency towards certain 
forms of collaboration with a view to checking the rapid fall in profits. 

All the information collected cannot, for practical reasons, be 
inserted here. Typical agreements in one trade only will therefore be 
described, with some reference to specially interesting forms in others. 
In conclusion, a few general remarks will be made. 


Tue Cap-MAkeEers’ AGREEMENTS 


Contents 


The occupation taken as an instance is that of the cap-makers, 
which has shown itself particularly suited to the form of organisation 
with which we are concerned. In the towns, most of them small, to 
which the available data relate, the manufacture of caps for the rural 
population plays the most important part. The cap-maker, in the 
smaller and often also in the larger towns, is an independent handi- 
craftsman and trader, who buys the material, works it up into caps, 
and sells his merchandise himself. The caps are sold almost exclusively 
at the periodical markets and fairs, which are largely attended by 





1 The handicraftsmen’s groups established under the Order on industrial 
law of 1927, as amended in 1934, are not organisations for econcmic collaboration, 
the provisions concerning “economic organisations” having remained a dead 
letter. 
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the rural population of the district ; the cap-maker attends these 
himself to sell his stock, particularly towards the end of the autumn. 

The customers are almost exclusively drawn from the peasant 
class, whose economic situation has therefore a direct effect on the 
business done by the cap-maker. The fall in the purchasing power of 
the peasant population has naturally had a depressing result. In the 
attempt to keep as many customers as possible, the cap-makers have 
repeatedly lowered their prices, until their own profit—including the 
remuneration of their labour—was as low as 20 or 25 groszy per cap. 
Under stress of competition, which is particularly acute on market 
days when crowds of peasants are present, the income of the small 
workshops slumped almost to disappearance and the cap-makers 
themselves came close to destitution. 

Economic difficulties have thus obliged the cap-makers to look for 
remedies themselves ; and since, even in towns of some size, they are 
not numerous (perhaps five to ten persons) it has not been difficult 
for them to reach an agreement, tending to eliminate the competition 
which is ruining them, and often introducing some degree of economic 
collaboration. 

In a town in the province of Warsaw the cap-makers, four in number, 
have concluded an agreement fixing a standard price higher than that 
previously obtained. To prevent any infringement (sale at a lower 
price, for instance) each party to the agreement is obliged to pay into 
a common fund the full profit—at a rate fixed in advance—on all 
caps sold ; the caps brought to the market by each maker are counted 
in the morning before opening, and in the evening after closing. Each 
member thus pays into the fund a sum corresponding to the number 
of caps he has sold, and after the fair the profits are distributed accord- 
ing to a pre-arranged scale. In this case the small number of parties 
to the agreement and the fact that they all sell at the same market 
make mutual control easy. 

In a little town in Volhynia an agreement has been concluded 
which is similar, but with stricter rules for its enforcement. Each of 
the nine parties pays 100 zloty into a common fund as guarantee ; 
if anyone breaks the agreement he is fined 10 zloty the first time and 
more for subsequent offences. An executive of two persons has been 
appointed to see that the agreement is properly observed and to dis- 
tribute the profits. In other respects the agreement is similar to that 
described above. 

The contents of an agreement between all the local cap-makers, six 
in number, of another town in the province of Warsaw are much the 
same. Each member undertakes to pay 50 groszy per cap sold. The 
agreement holds good only on fair and market days, not only in the 
town where the cap-makers live and work but also in the districts 
whose markets they supply. At each market, whether in the town or 
elsewhere, the cap-makers now open only three stalls, instead of six, 
as was formerly the practice ; and the other three members supervise 
the operations of the sellers. After the fair or market the profits are 
distributed equally among the members, except for one whose needs 
are regarded by his colleagues as smaller because he is unmarried. 
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In certain circumstances the agreement lapses, notably if an outsider 
appears at a fair and refuses to accept the agreement for that day. 
In this case the price-fixing scheme is suspended and competition holds 
sway once more. This is, of course, aimed principally at the outsider, 
though relations between the erstwhile partners are not always of the 
pleasantest. 

Some agreements provide for the sale from one stall of all the goods 
produced. Apart from the saving in costs—for only one stand charge 
has to be paid—such a scheme has the advantage of automatically 
settling the price question. 

Many agreements provide for the joint purchase of materials, which 
are then divided up among the parties ; but the actual work continues 
to be done separately in the different workshops. The caps are then sent 
to a central depdt, and from this supplies are sent to the members 
to be sold individually. The product of the sales is paid in to a common 
fund, and the profits are then distributed in proportion to the number 
of caps sold by each member. 

These agreements do not usually concern output, but some regulate 
it in whole or in part. A typical agreement of this sort is one which 
allows each cap-maker a fixed quota to be made each week. The 
finished caps are sent to a central depét, where they receive the 
association’s mark. It should be added that the materials are also 
bought in common, so that agreements of this kind regulate purchases, 
production, and prices. The receipts from sales are paid into a common 
fund, and the profits are distributed according to a scale fixed in 
advance. Only the manufacture of the caps is done on an individual 
basis, and the personal factor is thus confined to the actual execution 
of the work. 

Sometimes collaboration goes still further. In the chief town of a 
district in the province of Polesia, nine cap-makers, all living in the 
town, have concluded an agreement under which the number of work- 
shops is reduced from nine to four. Running costs are thus reduced and 
taxes have been lowered. Materials are purchased in common on more 
favourable terms than could previously be obtained, and the cap- 
makers have established a standard list of prices which all are obliged 
to respect. This agreement opens up the prospect of the amalgamation 
of workshops and the formation of one undertaking under a single 
management. In this case, however, the parties have not consented to 
limit the number of stalls for selling. In certain small places, however, 
with two or three cap-makers only, the workshops have been almost 
completely amalgamated. 

A little town in the province of Warsaw provides an instance of a 
more detailed and complex agreement than those already described. 
It is signed by five cap-makers and its principal points are : 

(a) each member makes a single payment to the common fund ; 

(b) materials are purchased by two members specified in the 
agreement ; 

(c) three manufacturers’ licences are applied for, instead of five ; 

(d) the goods are manufactured in a single workshop, where private 
orders also are carried out ; 
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(e) the prices of caps are fixed above the rates in force before the 
agreement, and the rate of remuneration for labour is also fixed ; 

(f) if a member resigns, his deposit remains the property of the 
association ; 

(g) on the expiry of the agreement each member recovers his 
deposit ; 

(hk) abuses of confidence are severely repressed ; 

(i) the final distribution of profits takes place at the end of each 
season according to a pre-arranged scale ; 

(7) on market days the cashier collects the receipts from the 
members acting as salesmen. 

Outsiders wishing to sell caps at the same market are required to 
deposit a certain sum as guarantee that they will not undercut the 
standard prices. After the market the profits are distributed, the 
outsiders receiving their share. 

In some agreements the cap-makers insure against losses which may 
result from changes in fashion or the introduction of novelties on the 
market. A particular risk covered is that of the introduction of new 
materials before the stocks in hand are exhausted. 

The examples given above show what varied forms the agreements 
take. They range from the flexible type, which regulates prices only 
and does not affect the producers’ essential independence, to a genuine 
productive association pointing the way to the single undertaking 
under unified management. The main reason inducing handicraftsmen 
to come to an agreement and consent to certain forms of organised 
economic activity is their desire to raise or maintain the falling revenues 
of their workshops. The first function of every agreement is to regulate 
the price of caps, as a rule directly, by fixing a minimum price which 
is binding on all the parties, but sometimes indirectly, by requiring 
a fixed sum to be paid into the fund for each cap sold so that in effect 
the members cannot sell below the prescribed price. As has been seen, 
many agreements provide for collaboration in other matters than 
prices, and in particular for the joint purchase of cloth, joint produc- 
tion in a smaller number of workshops, and joint sales on stalls whose 
number is also limited. Agreements not confined to prices often 
regulate the distribution of the profits among the parties. In deter- 
mining the scale of distribution, account is usually taken of social 
as well as of economic considerations, so that conjugal condition, 
family responsibilities, seniority in the trade, age, and other similar 
factors affect the amount received by each member. It is rare—the 
writers have encountered two cases only—for distribution to be based 
on turnover alone. 


Duration and Scope 


In the cap industry, as in other occupations, most of the agree- 
ments date from the depression years. The dates of conclusion of 
the 18 for which this was ascertained were as follows : 1927, 2 ; 1930, 
3; 1982, 3; 1933, 4; 1934, 4; 1935, 2.} 





1 The enquiry was carried out in the first half of 1935. 
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It should be noted that in the cap industry associations are formed 
at the beginning of the summer or winter season. 

In order to estimate the value of this kind of collaboration, the 
method of application of the agreements and their duration must be 
considered as well as their actual conclusion. It appears that on the 
whole the agreements in the cap industry are respected and that they 
apply for long periods. Of the 18 for which the duration was ascer- 
tained, 5 were terminated after periods of three months (1 July to 
30 September 1933), nine months, six months, eighteen months, 
and three years respectively. The remainder, dating from 1927 (2), 
1982 (3), 1933 (2), 1934 (4), and 1935 (2), were still in force in the 
middle of 1935. 

Some of these agreements have lasted for years and can bear 
comparison in this respect with the most durable of the cartel agree- 
ments. Some, on the contrary, are concluded in the first place for 
a single season only, after which they expire but are renewed the 
season after. 

As a rule, the agreements examined cover all the cap-makers 
working in the town or village concerned. Of the 22 cases in which 
information on the subject was obtained, there were only 2 in which 
some cap-makers of the locality remained outside. In one little town 
with five cap-makers, four are organised, the fifth not being admitted 
because his turnover was very small and his experience of the trade 
short. In a small town in Volhynia with 13,000 inhabitants there are 
thirteen cap-makers, twelve of whom belong to an association, the 
thirteenth not being admitted because it is considered that his means 
are insufficient and that he will not be a serious competitor. 

Figures concerning the number of cap-makers and the number 
of parties to agreements are available for 20 of the 22 localities in 
which the existence of these agreements was observed ; the numbers 
are 104 and 102 respectively. The average number of parties to each 
agreement is therefore five. 

It is difficult to discern any general reasons for the breakdown of 
these agreements. Only five cases were noted during the enquiry. 
In one small town the agreement lapsed on the departure of its 
initiator. In another it was denounced because some of the parties 
regarded the distribution of the profits as unfair. In a small town 
in the Vilno region one of the five parties, who was unmarried, would 
not consent to receive a smaller share of the profits than the others. 
In a rather larger township in Volhynia the association was dissolved 
owing to abuse of confidence : in spite of the stipulation that materials 
should be purchased and made up in common, some of the members 
worked secretly on their own account. In another case it was the 
competition of outside cap-makers, who flooded the market with 
cheaper goods, that caused the termination of the agreement. As 
far as could be ascertained, in only one case was an association dis- 
solved owing to failure to observe its conditions ; in each of the others 
there was some special reason. 

The fact that the various arrangements are strictly observed is 
all the more remarkable because they make no provision for penalties 
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in case of infringement. They are concluded verbally or in writing, 
after the parties have come to an agreement, in the presence of wit- 
nesses who are generally chosen from among persons of a certain 
standing in the neighbourhood. The penalties provided for are moral 
rather than material. 


OrneR AGREEMENTS 


Agreements similar to those of the cap-makers are to be found 
in those branches of the tailoring and shoe-making trades which 
cater mainly for the rural population and sell their goods at fairs 
and markets. Others, in a somewhat different form, occur in the 
provision trades (bakers and butchers) which supply not the country 
but the towns. 

In a locality in the province of Warsaw with about 2,000 inhabi- 
tants, five bakers concluded an agreement from which one baker 
was excluded. It was agreed that only two of the five should continue 
to bake, but that selling should go on as before from the premises 
of all the members, who would buy their stock from the association’s 
two bakers at a price fixed in advance. This price included a profit 
determined by the association. At the end of the week, the total 
profits were divided up among the members in accordance with a 
pre-arranged scale. The price thus charged for the bread was lower 
than the market price, and the members were allowed to keep the 
small further profit on retail sales so as to encourage them to increase 
their turnover. A deposit of 50 zlotys was required as a guarantee 
against failure to keep the terms of the agreement. After three years, 
however, the agreement was terminated for several reasons: the 
competition of the one baker who had remained outside became 
serious ; many consumers had started baking at home to avoid the 
high prices resulting from the agreement ; and dissolution was hastened 
by the opening of a bakery by a flour merchant whose position had 
been endangered by the agreement. 

Agreements between bakers were found in 10 localities. Those 
between butchers are more frequent, if not, indeed, the most fre- 
quent of all. This is due not to chance, but to the existence of special 
reasons for such action in this particular trade. 

The commercial side—-the purchase of animals and the sale of 
meat—is here preponderant. The butchers have grown steadily 
poorer, owing both to the fall in the consumption of meat during the 
depression and to the increase in the number of butchers’ shops. 
The butcher is obliged to pay a relatively high sum for a single animal, 
and he suffers a total loss if it is found, after slaughter, that the meat 
is unfit for consumption. In addition to this there are the difficulties 
connected with Jewish rites. If a butcher in a small way loses his 
meagre working capital it is impossible for him to continue to run 
his business independently. For this reason one of the simplest forms 
of collaboration between butchers consists in the joint purchase of 
animals. These agreements eliminate competition over purchases 
and provide that the whole group shall share the risk of loss, thus 
saving each of them from the threat of total ruin. 
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A second reason for regulation consists in the loss to which every 
butcher is exposed if he cannot sell off his whole stock of meat in a 
day or two. In this respect the baker or butcher is worse off than 
the handicraftsman producing such articles as shoes, caps, clothing, 
etc. Often the butcher must choose between letting his meat spoil, 
and thus losing its whole value, or trying to attract new customers 
by cutting his prices. It is clear that he will choose the lesser of two 
evils, and lower his prices; but the next day another butcher will 
follow suit. While this instability exists, the butcher is unable to 
make any rational calculations. Standard prices must therefore be 
fixed and the supply of meat adapted to the local demand. In order 
to show more clearly the reasons for their establishment and the 
forms they have taken in practice, some of the agreements among 
butchers are described below. 

In a small town in the province of Lublin, owing to the high taxes 
each of them had to pay, all the butchers, twelve in number, have 
closed their own premises and opened a large collective shop. 

In another town, rather larger, in the same province, twenty 
butchers have concluded an agreement, which : (1) fixes the number 
of animals to be slaughtered every week ; (2) provides for the joint 
purchase of animals; (3) stipulates that each butcher shall receive 
from the association, at a pre-arranged price, a quantity of meat 
determined by his turnover before the agreement was concluded ; 
(4) fixes standard selling prices for all members ; and (5) gives each 
member the right to control the execution of the agreement by the 
others. 

In another case, in Polesia, the agreement has led to a division 
of labour. One of the provisions is that some of the thirty-five butchers 
shall engage in the purchase of animals only, while the others under- 
take the sale of the meat. 

In a small town in the province of Lublin, an agreement has been 
concluded by the ten local butchers. The reason for this was that 
they were unable individually to estimate possible sales, so that 
they were often left with too much stock, which they could not keep 
for long owing to lack of cold storage, and were therefore obliged 
to sell at absurdly low prices. The agreement provides that each 
butcher shall hand over any animal he buys to the association, which 
then distributes the meat to the members at standard prices for resale. 
Accounts are settled weekly ; those who bought the animals are repaid 
first and the profits are divided in proportion to turnover. 

In a small town in the province of Warsaw, an association of 
twenty-two butchers has been established. Those who send meat 
to other towns but do not sell retail do not belong to it. The reasons 
for its formation were the high price of animals, the competition in 
selling, difficulties connected with delivery at customers’ homes, 
and the excessive number of animals slaughtered in relation to needs. 
The association has stabilised purchase prices, drawn up a rotation 
scheme for the opening of members’ shops, prohibited delivery at 
customers’ homes, and fought against the invasion of the market 
by meat from other towns. A quantity of meat for sale is allotted to 
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each butcher, who must pay the appropriate sum the same day to 
the association’s representative. 

In the capital of a district in Polesia the butchers, eighteen in 
number, founded an association in 1932 ; this purchased animals and 
supplied its members with meat at the retail price. The profits— 
the difference between the purchase price of the animals and the 
price at which the meat was sold to the butchers—belonged to the 
association and were divided up proportionately among the members. 
The scheme was undermined by rivalry between the butchers, each 
of whom was jealously anxious to be best served by the association ; 
it also provided an inducement to sell for credit (since profits were 
distributed on the basis of sales) although the members could only 
obtain supplies themselves for cash. The result was that the associa- 
tion only lasted two months. It was re-established in 1933, only to 
be dissolved again after a second existence of six weeks, and reorganised 
once more in 1934, This time the conditions were stricter and provided 
for a reduction of the number of establishments from 18 to 11, under 
a single management. In the distribution of profits, which is based 
on a pre-arranged scale, the family responsibilities of the members 
are taken into account. In this form the association has had a favour- 
able effect on business, but it is constantly obliged to fight competi- 
tion from other retailers, not properly butchers, who illicitly slaughter 
animals or send for meat from neighbouring towns and sell it at lower 
prices than those of the association. 

In certain localities the disputes arising out of the conditions in 
which the associations distribute the meat among their members 
have been settled on original lines. A system of sale by auction has 
been established ; the bidding for each piece of meat begins at a very 
low figure, fixed in advance for each quality, and the butcher who 
offers the best price secures the piece. In this way, no one can complain 
that others are favoured at his expense. 

According to the available information, which concerns twenty 
towns only, 2 associations of butchers were established in 1930, 1 in 
1931, 5 in 1932, 3 in 1933, 5 in 1934, and 4 in 1935. All the agreements 
were thus concluded in the depression period, and the fact that the 
earliest date from 1930 only may be partly accounted for by the 
hostility of butchers towards the limitation on their freedom involved 
by any form of combination. 

The butchers’ associations have more members than those of the 
cap-makers, and this accounts to some extent for their shorter average 
duration. In the 18 localities in which the number of butchers could 
be ascertained, 307 were so organised and only 6 remained outside. 
The average membership of each association is thus 17, as against 
5 in the case of the cap-makers. 

This larger membership should not, however, be regarded as the 
sole cause of the briefer duration of the butchers’ agreements. It 
often happens that, after an association is founded, persons who have 
hitherto had no connection with the trade start selling meat, and their 
competition soon undermines the agreement. Difficulties as regards 
control, with resulting failure by the members to observe the agree- 
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ment, also contribute to the short duration of agreements. In the 
cap-making industry control can be limited to fair and market days ; 
among butchers, on the contrary, it must be constant, for selling 
goes on daily, not in a single market-place but in all parts of the town. 

The example of the butchers’ trade, in which there are practical 
obstacles to the success of agreements, indicates the value which 
the parties concerned attach to collaboration. Attempts to found 
associations are made again and again in the same locality, despite 
repeated failures. On the whole, in fact, collaboration of this kind does 
benefit the collaborators, for it insures them a minimum income and 
protects them from unforeseen losses and the resulting ruin. The 
consumer, on the other hand, gains nothing; he loses. The end of 
competition often means a rise in prices, a reduction in the number of 
shops, and less interest in satisfying customers. The countryman 
buys a cap once a year and does not realise that the makers have 
formed a “ring”; even if he does, he cannot effectively oppose its 
action. The consumer of meat, on the other hand, is well aware of 
the situation in his own district, has to buy meat often, and therefore 
feels the full effect of any agreement between the butchers. The result 
is an attempt at self-defence on the part of consumers, either by 
dealing with competitors outside the association or by buying in 
other localities ; and sometimes they manage to destroy the associa- 
tion by these means. In one small town defensive action by consumers 
took the form of a “ hunger strike ” ; the inhabitants bought no meat 
for several days, and thus forced the association to reduce its prices. 

Apart from the trades already mentionaed—cap-makers (22 
agreements), bakers (10), butchers (31), ready-made clothes mer- 
chants selling at fairs and markets (11), shoemakers of a similar 
type (4)—associations were found to exist among manufacturers 
of boot-tops (5), tanners (3), smiths (2), glaziers (2), and a number 
of other trades (1 each), without counting attempts made in sundry 
occupations in different parts of the country which did not lead to 
durable agreements. In commerce, agreements were most frequently 
found in the ironware, textile, leather, egg, wheat, and cattle trades. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


On the assumption that the facts described above are representa- 
tive, it would appear that the trades or handicrafts in which such 
associations are most frequent have certain common characteristics, 
involving both the need for and the possibility of organisation. 

Members of these trades do not work to customers’ orders, but 
make standard merchandise, usually of a very simple type, from their 
own materials for any purchaser who may appear. Moreover, all the 
operations of the trade, from the purchase of the material to the sale 
of the finished product, are performed by one and the same person. 
In these trades repairs play no part at all, or so small a part that it 
has no effect on the income of the owner of the business. The essential 
factors are, first, selling prices and the volume of turnover, and 
secondly, the conditions in which the materials are bought and made 
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up. It is these factors, for which standards can be fixed in advance, 
that the members of the trades are trying to regulate by means of 
agreements. 

These agreements regulate the prices of the finished goods, and 
not the remuneration for labour. Even where it is provided that the 
profits made shall be divided up among the parties to the agreement, 
only the difference between the assumed cost price and the selling 
price is usually regarded as profit, the remuneration for labour being 
left to the individual to determine. A premium is thus placed on tech- 
nical skill. In virtue of this principle an agreement can hardly be 
concluded either in trades consisting exclusively of services, or in 
those in which the members’ income represents remuneration for 
his labour only. 

As seen above, the conclusion of agreements is facilitated by the 
small number of persons in the particular trade and locality concerned. 
Although it is difficulty to draw general conclusions from an enquiry 
that has been mainly confined to small towns, it may, however, be 
stated that agreements of the type studied here are commoner in 
such places than in the larger cities. In commerce, too, associations 
are found in those trades in which there are only a few shops in the 
locality. As a general rule, and other things being equal, the smaller the 
number of members, the longer the duration of the scheme. 

The arrangements studied above are the product of the depression, 
and are directly due to the difficult circumstances of the day ; they 
have as a rule succeeded only where the situation in the trade concerned 
was so desperate that collaboration appeared the only way out. 

Similar though the objects of these various arrangements may be, 
the means they adopt tend to differ. In view of their divergent forms, 
their lack of legal character, and the small financial resources involved 
it is hard to classify them in any specific economic category. Never- 
theless, certain analogies may be discerned. On several important 
points their objects and means are reminiscent of cartels : like these, 
though of course on a much smaller scale, they attempt to increase 
the possibility of profit by influencing conditions which had hitherto 
been subject to no control ; like the cartels, again, these arrangements 
vary widely in form, ranging from simple price agreements to schemes 
that almost involve amalgamation ; thirdly, the action of the great 
cartels in excluding undertakings which do not fulfil certain condi- 
tions is echoed in these agreements between a few handicraftsmen’s 
workshops. The associations show a marked tendency to monopolise 
the market, which is limited, in principle, to a single town, but is 
nevertheless difficult to master : first, because the town is not isolated 
from neighbouring localities by customs barriers which keep out 
foreign rivals, and the members of a local association seldom succeed 
in concluding agreements with their neighbours such as will prevent 
mutual competition ; secondly, because even within a single town 
it is hard to prevent competition so long as workshops can be opened 
by persons not belonging to the association. 

Most of the arrangements studied above consist of agreements 
fixing standards to regulate certain economic processes, of a limited 
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scope, in the interests of the parties. They do, however, include instances 
of the establishment of centralised schemes for the purchase of mate- 
rials, joint sales, and even joint production—a form of organisation 
which has often originated in the inadequate financial resources of 
the individual. 

It may be said, too, that such arrangements in some respects 
resemble co-operative societies ; this is true if the forms they take 
are disregarded, and it is remembered only that they represent the 
attempts of groups of persons with common interests to improve 
their economic situation by mutual help. 

It is a highly characteristic feature of these schemes that they 
aim at collaboration between rivals on bad terms, belonging to social 
strata that are opposed to any limitation of their economic indepen- 
dence, and resenting any outside interference in the workroom or 
the shop. Still more characteristically, these attempts have been 
prompted neither by propaganda, nor by any conscious action on 
the part of economic or co-operative bodies. The idea of such collabor- 
ation is born of the needs of the moment, and its achievement is spon- 
taneous. Though many of the arrangements have occurred in small 
towns or villages so backward that there is no question of any attempt 
to copy existing institutions, both their form and their substance 
have pronounced common features all over the country. 

This spontaneous movement cannot be expected to create organs 
which will outlast the conditions that called them into being; but 
it nevertheless prepares the ground for deliberate attempts to adapt 
such organs to the requirements of legislation and to transform them 
into stable and permanent institutions, and it is calculated to surmount 
the obstacles to collaboration on a co-operative basis which are due to 
the exaggerated individualism of the small trader or producer. And it 
is in any case clear that every concerted effort in this direction must 
take account of the existing spontaneous achievements. 


The Mui Tsai System in China, Hong Kong, 
and Malaya 


In 1934 Sir George Maxwell, the British member of the League 
of Nations Advisory Committee of Experts on Slavery, communicated 
to the British Secretary of State for the Colonies a memorandum 
on the operation of the mui tsai system in China, Hong Kong, and 
Malaya, in which he suggested, inter alia, that the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment should appoint a local committee to consider and report upon a 
number of questions contained in the memorandum with regard 
to the mui tsai problem in Hong Kong. Following this suggestion 
the Governor of Hong Kong appointed a committee of two European 
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and two Chinese members, which submitted a report in September 
1935. The report was published in the Colony as a Government paper 
and republished afterwards by the home Government as a White 
Paper in order to make it readily accessible to the public. A summary 
of it is given below, together with information from other sources 
referring particularly to the mui tsai question in China and Malaya. ! 


NATURE AND CAUSES OF THE Mut Tsat SysTEM 


The institution known to European as the mui tsai system is a 
form of female child labour which is found all over China under different 
names. The term mui tsai, which in the Cantonese dialect is equivalent 
to the words “ little sister ’’, is applied to the system in the provinces 
of Kwantung and Kwangsi and in the British Colony of Hong Kong. 
Elsewhere, in the provinces of Fukien, Chekiang, Anhwei, and Kiangsu, 
the term pei-nu is used, while in the provinces of Yunnan, Shantung, 
and Fengtien, the term is ya-t’ou. In some places the system is also 
known colloquially by words which can be translated as “ wear clothes, 
eat rice”. 

The custom of employing mui tsai has grown up in the course of 
long years of adjustment to social and economic conditions. It owes 
its existence to the fact that, during periods of famine, floods, and 
other disasters to which China’s rural population is accustomed, 
parents living in the direst poverty often see no possibility of preserving 
their children from starvation but by handing them over to other 
families. A family in better circumstances is often glad to take over 
a child from poor parents, partly from motives of humanity and partly 
in order to have the use of her services in the domestic work of the 
household. The transaction by which the girl is transferred may take 
various forms, such as a deed of sale, a deed of adoption, or a deed 
of presentation, but, whatever the form may be, it almost always 
implies the payment of an indemnity in money by the family taking 
over the girl to the family handing her over. In the past there was 
nothing in this sale of children to offend the Chinese mind, since all 
transfers from one family to another, by marriage or otherwise, took 
the form of a sale. The present generation of Chinese, however, has 
so far been won to modern ideas that it finds the selling of children 





1 Mui Tsai in Hong Kong. Report of the Committee appointed by His Excellency 
the Governor Sir Wm. Peel, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. Hong Kong, 1935. 

Report submitted to the Council of the League of Nations by the Commission of 
Enquiry into Traffic in Women and Children in the East, 1933. 

Report submitted to the Council of the League of Nations by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of Experts on Slavery, 1935. (This report contains, inter alia, a memorandum 
dated 2 April 1935 prepared by Sir George MAXweELL with particular reference 
to the mui tsai system in the international settlements of Shanghai and Kulangsu.) 
Doc. No. C.159,1935, VI. 

Report of the Advisory Committee of Experts on Slavery to the Council of the League 
of Nations, 1936. Document No. C.189(1).M.145, 1936, VI. 

(In subsequent footnotes these are referred to as Hong Kong Committee Report, 
Report of the Commission of Enquiry, and Slavery Committee Report, 1935 and 1936, 
respectively.) 
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abhorrent and rigidly excludes all reference to sale or money on the 
occasion of marriage or adoption. ! 

The nature of the mui tsai custom has changed in the course of 
time. There is no doubt that, under the system as practised in earlier 
days, the transaction by which a mui tsai passed to another home 
contained an element of “ quasi-adoption”’. The transfer as a rule 
took place directly between two neighbouring families which were 
able to maintain intercourse with each other. The mui tsai was in 
a position different from that of an ordinary domestic servant and 
was supposed to be better treated. Sometimes she was the child- 
attendant of one of the elder women of the household, and on the whole 
she was regarded as a member, although a humble member, of the 
family into which she had been taken. Her parents had a right to 
visit the house where she lived and see her at any time. She was also 
under the surveillance of her relatives who would complain if she 
were not properly treated. The head of the family to which she was 
transferred was expected to see that she made a suitable marriage. 
If the girl’s parents were in the neighbourhood, they would take part 
in the wedding ceremonies. After the wedding, the girl would cease 
to be a mui tsai ; she would go away and live with her husband, who 
would be son-in-law to her parents. If, however, her parents were 
dead or not living in the neighbourhood, she would still go away 
and live with her husband, but, for family purposes, she would be 
regarded as a “ quasi daughter ” of the family in which she had lived 
and her husband would be regarded as a “ quasi son-in-law ”. During 
all the years of her service she would have been fed and clothed, 
but would have received no wages. When regard is had to the dif- 
ferent circumstances of the family in which she was born and the 
family into which she had been taken, it is reasonable to suppose 
that, in the majority of cases, she would receive better food and 
better clothing than could be possible in her parents’ home. 

However, as was already indicated, there has been a change in 
the nature of the institution, and although the above account of its 
working in an earlier form still holds good for a number of cases even 
at the present day, it can no longer be said to be an adequate descrip- 
tion of actual practice. In fact, whereas in an earlier social organ- 
isation the child in her new family lived not far from her parents, 
she is now taken to places at a great distance. For this, the growth 
of towns and cities and the ever-increasing facilities of transport are 
responsible. As a result of this development the proper treatment of 
the girl is no longer safeguarded by the propinquity and surveillance 
of her parents and relatives, so that the door is open to all kinds of 
abuses. This is made all the worse by the growing up on a very large 
scale of a class of regular “ traffickers” in mui tsai. These people 
obtain children in one place and, travelling great distances by river, 
road, or railway, transport them to other places. The “ adoption ” 
side of the system has lost much of its significance and, whatever the 





1 Hong Kong Committee Report, pp. 9 and 32 ; Slavery Committee Report, 1935, 
p. 108. 
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past may have been in this respect, at present the transfer of a mui 
tsai is essentially an economic business for the family which acquires 
the child, for her services are far cheaper than those of a paid domestic 
servant. The girls are often terribly overworked and sometimes 
cruelly beaten and maltreated. Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
that the mui tsai, when handed over by her parents, is always of a 
tender age. Her consent is not required, and even if it were, she would 
not be able to give it. ! 


Mate Curitp LABour 


The mui isai system—as is apparent from its name—applies only 
to girls. The question has been asked several times, however, whether 
it has no equivalent for boys. Referring more particularly to China, 
Sir George Maxwell states that there is reason to believe that an 
analogous system under a different name is also in force (but per- 
haps only to a small extent) in respect of small boys. These boys 
perform menial services in the household, and are sometimes employed 
in gangs to perform really heavy work such as carrying firewood, 
earth, or stones, their masters hiring out their services and receiving 
the payment for them. However, very little information is available 
on the subject and the matter requires investigation. * 

According to the Committee which investigated the mui tsai 
system in Hong Kong, no corresponding form of male child labour is 
met with in the Colony. This is attributed to the fact that sons, 
being indispensable to the Chinese family for purposes of ancestor 
worship, are sold or given away only in the last resort, whereas girls 
are parted with more easily since they are bound—or were at any rate 
bound in the past—to be sold sooner or later in marriage. Moreover, 
there is no tie by which boys could be held by the purchaser in an 
inferior position ; if they were old enough they would certainly run 
away. Girls, on the other hand, are prevented from doing so by 
impediments of a social as well as of a practical nature. Thus, when 
male children are bought or sold in Hong Kong, it is never as servants, 
but always in view of their adoption as sons by the head of the family 
to which they pass. The Committee accordingly holds that the only 
problem arising out of the sale of boys is the well-known risk of 
kidnapping for sale as adopted sons. 


THE Mut Tsat SySTEM AND PROSTITUTION 


Considerable difference of opinion seems to exist as to whether the 
mui tsai system is to be regarded as a source of supply for prostitution. 
In an address given to the British Commonwealth League at its annual 
conference in 1934, it was said to be common knowledge that mut tsai 
pass several times from hand to hand and in frequent cases, when 





1 Slavery Committee Report, 1935, pp. 108-109. It would seem that there are 
certain resemblances between the mui tsai system and the so-called “ child adop- 
tion’ in Ceylon. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 6, Dec. 1935, 
pp. 808-816. 

2 Slavery Committee Report, 1935, p. 109. 

3 Hong Kong Committee Report, pp. 17-19. 
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they are old enough, are sold into brothels. On the other hand, official 
reports, although admitting the existence of traffic for immoral purposes 
in female children sold by poor families in times of distress, are positive 
in stating that cases of mui tsai who become prostitutes are exceedingly 
rare. Thus, for instance, the report of the League of Nations Com- 
mission of Enquiry into Traffic in Women and Children in the East 
(1933). The Hong Kong Committee even observes that the mui tsai 
system appears to protect the girls from prostitution rather than to 
drive them into it, since a Chinese family, forced by financial diffi- 
culties to sacrifice its daughter, will first contemplate her sale as a 
mui tsai or adopted daughter, and only in the last resort sell her for 
prostitution. In fact, most mui tsai contracts require that the child 
should be properly married and should not be sold as a prostitute. * 
Similar conclusions may be drawn from a statement made by Sir 
George Maxwell with particular reference to Malaya. By the nature 
of the system, he says, the mui tsai is, at the best, a member of the 
household, and, at the worst, a domestic drudge. As the first she 
is protected by the family, and as the second she is not sexually 
attractive. 4 


APPRECIATIONS OF THE Mut TsalI SYSTEM 


As was stated above, the mui tsai custom is rooted in social and 
economic conditions and, in its original form, undoubtedly had a 
really humane side. At the same time, however, it is capable of the 
most objectionable distortions. Owing to the variety of angles from 
which it may be regarded, it has always met with widely divergent 
appreciations, particularly as it has proved extremely difficult toknow 
exactly to what extent it is practised and how far abuses go. At present 
the mui tsai system is felt to be an anachronism and legislation aiming 
at its gradual suppression is in force in Hong Kong and Malaya as 
well as in China. It will be convenient to consider first the legislation 
in Hong Kong together with the amendments proposed to it by the 
Committee which investigated the problem in that Colony. 


Mut Tsai LEGISLATION IN HonG Konc 


In Hong Kong the mui tsai system has existed from the earliest 
days and for many years was practised with the full knowledge of the 
Government and without interference. The Chinese Protectorate 
officers had the power, which they could freely exercise, to remove any 
mui tsai from her employment if they considered that this was desir- 
able. In 1922 a policy of gradual suppression of the system was 
decided upon, and as a result the Female Domestic Servants Ordinance, 
1923, was enacted. 

This law, which is still in force, provided that thenceforth no person 
might take any mui tsai into his employment nor employ any female 





1 Idem, p. 35. 

2 Report of the Commission of Enquiry, p. 40. 
3 Hong Kong Committee Report, pp. 21-22. 

4 Idem, p. 31. 
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domestic servant under the age of ten years. The latter clause was 
intended to prevent evasion, since in the case of children under 
ten it would be very difficult to prove that they were or were not 
mui tsai. Ill-treatment of any mui tsai was made punishable by 
severe penalties of imprisonment and fine, and gross cruelty by 
imprisonment without the option ofa fine. Any mui tsai who wished 
to be restored to the custody of her parents was to be restored to them, 
without any repayment of money, unless the Chinese Protectorate 
officials considered that for any reason restoration would not be in the 
real interest of the child herself. As in the past, the Chinese Pro- 
tectorate officials could make any order which might appear to them 
to be desirable for the removal of any mui tsai from her place of 
employment and for future custody, control, and employment. All 
these provisions of the Ordinance came into operation in 1923. There 
was also provision in Part III of the law that at some later date, which 
was to be fixed by proclamation when the time was considered to be 
ripe for it, all mui tsai were to be registered by the Government, to 
receive wages in accordance with a scale to be fixed by the Government, 
and to be subject to the inspection and control of Government officials. 

There was no further action until 1929, when the Colonial Office 
instructed the Hong Kong Government to issue the proclamation 
which would bring Part III of the Ordinance into operation. The 
Hong Kong Government strongly protested against this instruction, 
mainly on the following grounds. In the first place it was contended 
that in view of the incessant daily movement of people in large num- 
bers between Hong Kong and the mainland of China only a few miles 
away, it was impossible to enforce registration in the Colony until 
the same was done in China itself. The second argument was that it 
would be practically impossible to prove that any girl was a mui tsai. 
In the third place it was argued that registration could only be en- 
forced by house-to-house inspection, which would require an army 
of inspectors with the widest powers of entry and search in private 
houses; that the drastic powers of these officers would create wide- 
spread resentment amongst respectable householders, and that it 
would be difficult to find officers upon whom such powers could suitably 
be conferred. The fourth argument was that if any measures taken 
by the Hong Kong Government with respect to registration led to a 
large number of mui tsai leaving their homes, it would be necessary 
to incur great expense in building and maintaining “homes ”, 
“refuges ’, and “ employment bureaux ”’ for these girls. 

In spite of all these objections, however, the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies insisted upon the proclamation being issued, and Part III 
of the Female Domestic Servants Ordinance, 1923, was accordingly 
brought into force as from 1 November 1929. At the same time the 
Ordinance was amended by the insertion of a provision prohibiting 
the bringing into the Colony of unregistered mui tsai from abroad. 
Minimum wages were fixed for the mui tsai of ten or more years of 
age and a European inspector and two Chinese lady assistants were 
appointed to control the observance of the law. 4 





1 Slavery Committee Report, 1935, pp. 110, 111. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF REGISTRATION IN Hone KoncG 


Since the enforcement of registration, the Governor of Hong Kong 
submits every six months a report to the Colonial Office showing the 
progress made in the emancipation of mui tsai. According to the sta- 
tistics in these reports the number of the servants in question decreased 
from 4,868 on 1 June 1930 to 2,291 on 30 November 1934. Some dif- 
ference of opinion exists, however, as to how far these figures cor- 
respond with the real number of mui tsai employed in the Colony. 
In the memorandum dated 2 April 1935 which he prepared for the 
second session of the League of Nations Advisory Committee of 
Experts on Slavery, Sir George Maxwell declares that the experience 
of Hong Kong has shown beyond doubt that it is possible to maintain 
an efficient registration system in that city, although on the adjoining 
mainland of China mui tsai continue to be unregistered. ! In the report 
of the Hong Kong Committee, on the other hand, it is stated that no 
accurate figures are available and that for two reasons it is impos- 
sible to get them : first, because the law itself is uncertain, and secondly, 
because the Chinese custom of transferring girls from one family 
to another leaves no doubt that nothing less than a regular house-to- 
house inspection would give reliable figures. * 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE Honc Kono CoMMITTEE 


The recommendations of the Hong Kong Committee may be sum- 
marised as follows : 

(1) In the first place the Committee is of opinion that the most 
urgent need in respect of the mui tsai problem is for a full enquiry 
into the legal, moral, and social problems involved, and into the best 
method of avoiding the dangers likely to follow a hastening by official 
action of the changes of thought and custom now taking place. It 
suggests in this connection that an officer of the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment should be entrusted with the making of a preliminary and com- 
plete report of the whole subject from the material available. 


(2) In order to eliminate as far as possible the danger of evasion 
of the law arising from the difficulty of distinguishing between mui 
tsai and adopted daughters * the Committee, following a suggestion 
made as early as 1882 and repeated many times since, recommends 
compulsory registration of all girls, whether sold, given away, or 
adopted, whose parents have parted with them. Moreover, it suggests 
that parents should not be allowed to make transfers in Hong Kong 
without first consulting the Secretary for Chinese Affairs or other 
official guardian. It is of the opinion that, as a result of the extension 
of registration, genuine adoption would be encouraged, because adoptive 








1 Idem, p. 111. 

2 Hong Kong Committee Report, p. 15. 

3 In the report of the League of Nations Commission of Enquiry into Traffic 
in Women and Children in the East (1933) it is stated that, in view of the absence of 
civil registration for Chinese in general, employers of mui tsai may, without much 
risk of detection, evade registration by passing not only as adoptive parents but 
also as natural parents of the girls in question. 
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parents would then no longer fear prosecution for having unregis- 
tered girls under their care. 

However, even with the proposed amendment, the Committee 
remains sceptical as to the possibility of effectually enforcing the law. 
As has already been indicated, in its opinion no complete registration 
is possible without a house-to-house enquiry, but such an enquiry, 
which moreover would have to be repeated at regular intervals, would 
be neither practicable nor politic. Existing conditions make it doubt- 
ful whether any attempt to stop the practice of selling girls could 
for the present be initiated by the Hong Kong Government with any 
hope of success. A social revolution of this magnitude is best achieved 
by indirect methods such as propaganda, improvement of social condi- 
tions, child welfare work, etc. In this connection the Committee 
suggests that the Hong Kong Government should aid the movement 
towards the equality of Chinese women by every legitimate means; 
the university, the schools, and the hospitals should be asked to co- 
operate. In a general way the Committee holds the view that of the 
two policies pursued by the Government, namely, that of suppressing 
the mui tsai system and that of protecting the children from the 
undesirable features of the system, the former should be minimised as 
far as possible since it may result in harm to individual children. 


(3) In Sir George Maxwell’s memorandum for the British Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, attention was drawn to the fact that the 
Female Domestic Servants Ordinance, 1923, contains no provision 
for the release of children whose parents are dead, unknown, or resident 
in some place so remote that restoration is an impossibility, and that 
it also fails to provide for relatives and friends making application 
on behalf of an orphan. The author of the memorandum suggested 
that the law should be amended so as to provide that any relative or 
friend might apply on behalf of a mui tsai for an enquiry into the 
circumstances of her employment and for such relief as might seem 
to be suitable. 

With regard to this the Committee expresses the opinion that the 
safest and least dangerous way of dealing with the present situation 
would be to vest the guardianship of all children (not excluding boys) 
sold, given away, or adopted, in an official guardian. This officer 
should have a wide knowledge of the Chinese language, law, and 
custom, and in addition the moral qualities of patience and kindliness. 
Since he would stand to the children in loco parentis, he should not be 
entrusted at the same time, as at present, with the execution of a policy 
of suppression of the mui tsai custom by means of criminal proceedings 
that may adversely affect the children. For the rest, any limitations 
on his powers and duties, whether legal or political, should be removed. 
He should, however, be associated with a committee including, if 
possible, one European and one Chinese lady. He should be able to 
enforce his rights as guardian in a summary way, either in the Supreme 
Court or before a magistrate. He would be expected to listen to any 
reasonable request, information, or suggestion made to him, but no 
legal obligation to do so should be laid upon him. He should make full 
and well-classified returns. 
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(4) Sir George Maxwell also pointed out in his memorandum that 
the Female Domestic Servants Ordinance, 1923, does not declare the 
age at which a woman ceases to be a mui tsai. In practice this happens 
when she marries, but if she does not marry, she may apparently con- 
tinue to be a mui tsai for an indefinite period, although under section 11 
of the Ordinance she can apply to the Secretary for Chinese Affairs 
who can make an order on her behalf. Unlike the Hong Kong law, the 
regulations in force in Malaya contain a provision on the subject : 
in Malaya, a woman ceases to be a mui tsai on attaining the age of 
eighteen years or on marriage, whichever shall first happen. Sir 
George Maxwell’s suggestion was that the Hong Kong Government 
might consider the advisability of amending the law of the Colony 
by inserting a similar provision. 

To this the Hong Kong Committee replies that it is altogether 
wrong to think, as Sir George Maxwell apparently did, that a mui tsai 
in Hong Kong has a special status and is working under a contract 
enforceable by law. On the contrary, she is as free to leave her employer 
as any maid-servant employed by the hour. The only provision which 
the Female Domestic Servants Ordinance, 1923, makes with regard 
to her “ status ”’ is that she is put under the official guardianship of the 
Secretary for Chinese Affairs ; so far as the Ordinance concerns the 
mutual rights and duties of mui tsai and employer, it deals merely 
with matters of minor importance. The real question, therefore, is not 
whether a girl at the age of eighteen should cease to be a mui tsai, 
but whether at that age the official protection under which she lives 
can be removed. 

To this question the Committee replies in the negative. In its view 
a mui tsai, or indeed any Chinese girl, is in greater need of a personal 
guardian between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one than in her 
more tender years, and it accordingly holds that the official guardian- 
ship should be preserved until the child reaches the latter age. 


(5) Referring to a remark in Sir George Maxwell’s memorandum 
which betrays doubt as to the adequacy of the statutory minimum 
wages of mui tsai in Hong Kong, the Committee observes that wages 
are a vital factor in the question. The suppression of the mui tsai 
system as a form of cheap domestic labour would no doubt be hastened 
if the statutory wages were increased until they exceeded the current 
wages for the same class of service. The Committee therefore recom- 
mends that girls bought and used as domestic servants should be secured 
economic wages or higher. The official guardian in charge of the 
children should, however, be clothed with full powers to reduce the 
wages in suitable cases. 

(6) According to Sir George Maxwell, many mui tsai, out of a 
primitive sense of justice and respect for a custom of immemorial age 
with which they have been acquainted from childhood, would not feel 
justified in leaving their employer in order to escape the consequences 
of a contract made between their parents and him; they would feel 
that whatever the law may decree, nothing can alter the fact that 
they have been purchased for a sum of money, and only by the repay- 
ment of that money would they feel justified in retaking their freedom. 
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Sir George Maxwell raises the question whether it would not be advis- 
able, therefore, to provide in the law that in addition to the statutory 
wages every employer shall pay a specific sum monthly into a savings- 
bank account to the credit of his mui tsai in order to enable her to 
terminate her employment in an honorable manner as soon as she 
has enough money in the bank. In any event, a savings-bank account 
would make a pleasant wedding dowry. However, section 10 of the 
Female Domestic Servants Ordinance, 1923, under which any mui 
isai may apply to the Secretary for Chinese Affairs to be restored to 
her parents without any repayment, should remain in force, and the 
Hong Kong Government should not allow the introduction of the 
proposed measure to be understood as primarily designed to encourage 
mui tsai to make repayments. 

In the opinion of the Committee, the repayment of loans or pur- 
chase price by the suggested method of making the employer repay 
himself would lead only to fraud, In cases where the official guardian, 
entrusted with the care of the mui tsai, might find it desirable to 
restore a child to her parents and, at the same time, to repay the em- 
ployer, the funds of some charitable organisation should be used for 
the purpose. It would nevertheless be very desirable to give a mui tsai 
a savings-bank account, for if she were encouraged to go to the bank 
herself, she would have a place where she was known and where she 
could go in time of need, and she would have a link with the world 
outside her employer’s house. Since the Chinese girl is thrifty by nature, 
the account would in many cases go on increasing year after year, 
which would give the owner a feeling of financial independence. More- 
over, an account with a European bank would possibly create a feeling 
of superiority in the girl. If possible, the manager of the bank depart- 
ment in question should have the qualities necessary to establish 
personal and friendly relations with the children. 


(7) The Committee is also of cpininon that the official guardian 
appointed to watch over the children whose parents have parted with 
them ought to be given adequate funds and adequate staff. It thinks, 
however, that if it would be necessary to increase the present inspec- 
torate, the moneys needed for this purpose would be employed to 
better effect on welfare work among the poorer children (for instance, 
on trained nurses for work among the sick and starving children and 
on the provision of medical and hospital relief) than on mui tsai, who 
at least are assured suflicient food and clothing and whose needs are 
watched by the Secretary for Chinese Affairs and his inspectors. 
Finally, the Committee suggests that in order to promote welfare 
work, moneys spent thereon should be exempted from the tax for 
military contributions. 











































Mut Tsat LEGISLATION IN MALAYA 









In the Malayan Dependencies of Great Britain mui tsai legislation 
was inaugurated in 1925 by the enactment of laws concerning the 
employment of female domestic servants in the Straits Settlements 
and in the Federated Malay States. These laws aimed at the suppres- 
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sion of the abuses to which the mui tsai system may lead, rather than 
at the abolition of the system itself. They prescribed the proper treat- 
ment of the mui tsai and the payment of minimum wages, but they 
prohibited neither the acquisition of new mui tsai nor the importation 
of mui tsai from abroad. In 1932, however, it was officially stated that 
the law failed to attain even this limited object, owing particularly 
to the narrowness of the definition which it gave of a mui tsai and to 
the incidence of the onus of proof. In the same year a new mui 
tsai Ordinance was enacted in the Straits Settlements, which was 
followed soon afterwards by similar legislation in the Federated and 
Unfederated Malay States. 

This new legislation is mainly based on the Hong Kong Female 
Domestic Servants Ordinance, 1923, as amended in 1929, and aims at 
the abolition of the mui tsai custom as well as at the protection of the 
girls for the time being employed as mui tsai. In certain respects it is 
more stringent than the Hong Kong law. In particular, the definition 
which it gives of a mui tsai is designed to cover a greater varicty of 
forms of acquisition of female children than the one contained in the 
Hong Kong ordinance. When the Bill was discussed in the Straits 
Settlements Legislative Council, this difference was explained by 
referring to the fact that the Chinese population of Hong Kong is homo- 
geneous, whereas Malaya is inhabited by many different tribes of 
Chinese with widely different customs. On the same occasion it was 
pointed out that the definition had also been drafted so as to over- 
come the fiction that a girl is an “ adopted daughter ”’.! 

Another difference between the Malayan and the Hong Kong 
legislations, namely, that in Malaya a woman ceases to be a mui tsai 
on attaining the age of eighteen years, whereas in Hong Kong no such 
age limit exists, has already been mentioned above. 

In Malaya inspections of mui tsai are made by the Protectors and 
Assistant Protectors of Chinese, who in the Straits Settlements, the 
Federated Malay States, and some of the Unfederated Malay States 
are assisted for this purpose by lady inspectors. * 


RECENT ACTION OF THE British GOVERNMENT IN RES?ECT OF THE 
Mut Tsar ProspLem In Honc KonG AND MALAYA 


As stated above, the Hong Kong Committee expressed, inter alia, 
the opinion that there was an urgent need, in respect of the mui tsai 
problem, for a full enquiry into all its aspects and implications. This 
suggestion has been accepted. After consultation with the Govern- 
ments concerned, Mr. Thomas, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in March 1936 appointed a Commission to visit Hong Kong and Malaya 
with the following terms of reference : 


“‘ To investigate the whole question of mui tsai in Hong Kong and 
Malaya and any surviving practices in those territories of transferring 
wo.x.en and children for valuable consideration, whether on marriage 





1 Straits Settlements Government Gazette, 26 Jan. 1932. 
2 Slavery Committee Report, 1936, pp. 71 and 74. 
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or adoption, or in any other circumstances, and to report to the 
Secretary of State on any legislative or other action which they may 
consider practicable and desirable in relation to these matters. ” 


In reply to a question in the House of Commons, Mr. Thomas 
declared these terms to have been drawn so wide as to include every- 
thing, and in particular also trading in male children and the impor- 
tation of mui tsai from China into the Colonies. 

The Commission consists of three persons, one of whom is a woman, 
while another was appointed on the recommendation of the Anti- 


Slavery Society.} 


THE Mut Tsar System IN British Nortu BorNEO AND SARAWAK 


More or less stringent provisions relating to mui tsai have been 
in force in British North Borneo and Sarawak since 1930 and 1931. 
In the first-named territory, where registration is compulsory, the 
number of mui tsai on the registers at the end of 1935 was only 7. 
These resided in the towns of Sandakan, Jesselton, and Beaufort, in 
communities which are by no means large and where potential em- 
ployers of mui tsai are few. The remaining urban areas of the State 
of North Borneo are small, and in the rural areas the Chinese popula- 
tion is mainly composed of Hakkas of the peasant class among whom 
the practice of employing mui tsai does not obtain. In Sarawak the 
mui tsai system is stated to be almost unknown.? 


Mut Tsat LEGISLATION IN CHINA 


In China the mui tsai system has repeatedly been legislated against. 
In 1910, under the Tsing dynasty, it was strictly prohibited. Seventeen 
years later the Provisional Government at Canton issued an edict to 
the same effect, which was subsequently applied by the National 
Government to the whole of China.? Again, in November 1929 regu- 
lations for the emancipation of mui tsai were passed by the Municipal 
Council of Canton‘, while in September 1932 the Ministry of the 
Interior issued rules prohibiting the keeping of mui tsai on a basis of 
sale, gift, or charitable considerations unless the relationship between 
the master and the servant was one of free employment. * The latest 
action taken by the Chinese Government with regard to the mui tsai 
custom was the promulgation by the Ministry of the Interior, on 22 
January 1936, of new regulations concerning its abolition. 

These regulations, which came into operation on the date of pro- 
mulgation, and repeal all previous legislation on the subject, bear a 
great likeness to those of 1932. They prohibit the keeping of mui tsai 
out of charity or in the name of adopted daughters, and further provide 
that, during a so-called period of investigation which will last four 





1 Hansard, Vol. 310, No. 42, col. 416. 

2 Slavery Committee Report, 1936, p. 62. 

3 Report of the Commission of Enquiry, p. 132. 

4 League of Nations Document No. A.29, 1931, VI, p. 17. 
5 League of Nations Document No. A.16, 1933, VI, p. 3. 
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months with, if necessary, two months of grace, all employers of 
mui tsai shali apply to the proper authorities for registration. The 
mui tsai themselves may also apply for registration, either in person 
or by proxy. The administrative authorities entrusted with the enforce- 
ment of the regulations shall direct their subordinates to record the 
number of girls in question in a list, the form of which shall be fixed 
by a separate order. The mui tsai, once properly registered, shall be 
unconditionally emancipated and recover their freedom. Girls of age 
who, after being emancipated, are willing to be employed as maid- 
servants by their former masters, may remain in the service of the 
latter, in which case their wages shall be fixed by the administrative 
authorities according to local living conditions. Minors who are 
homeless or whose families are unable to support them shall be sent 
to local relief institutions or other charity organisations. They may 
also be retained by their former masters as free employees, but in that 
ease the administrative authorities shall appoint the authorities of 
local relief institutions or other charitable organisations as their 
guardians. For those mui tsai of over sixteen years of age who are 
homeless, the administrative authorities may, with their consent, 
arrange marriages. Employers of mui tsai who fail to apply for regis- 
tration within the period of investigation may be fined a sum not 
exceeding 10 dollars and ordered to register. The fine shall be assigned 
to the fund of local relief institutions or other charitable organisations. 
Employers unwilling to release their mui tsai after registration shall 
be handed over to the judiciary for punishment according to law. The 


competent authorities shall submit every month a list of the registered 
mui tsai to their respective Provincial Governments for transmission 
to the Ministry of the Interior.! 


THe Mut Tsai SySTEM IN THE INTERNATIONAL CONCESSIONS OF 
SHANGHAI AND KULANGSU 


In China the mui tsai system is not confined to the territories under 
the sovereignty of the Chinese Republic; it is also practised in the 
European concessions, particularly in the international concessions 
of Shanghai and Kulangsu. 

The term mui tsai is not, however, used in the latter two settle- 
ments ; in Shanghai the term is ya-t’ou, in Kulangsu pei-nu. In Shang- 
hai ya-t’ou are to be found mainly in the old-fashioned households 
of the middle class; in Kulangsu, pei-nu are kept in every wealthy 
family and, among the middle classes, in one family in three. In both 
places the attitude of the municipal authorities is one of non-recogni- 
tion, but in neither of them have regulations been promulgated on the 
subject. In theory, any girl who is forcibly detained against her will 
can apply to a police officer for liberation, in which case the eventual 
effect will be that the police magistrate makes an order for her removal 
to some suitable “home’’. In practice, however, a girl detained against 
her will would have great difficulty, first in obtaining access to a police 
officer, and secondly in persuading him to listen to her complaint 





a Chinese Times, 21 Feb. 1936. 
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against her employer. Moreover, the girls are not aware of their legal 
rights and no action has ever been taken to inform them. The popular 
impression throughout the class of Chinese which employs ya-t’ou or 
pei-nu is that the system is allowed by the municipal authorities 
provided the girls are not cruelly treated. It is understood that thrash- 
ing, however severe, is not cruelty. 

When any cases of gross cruelty come to light, the court generally 
inflicts a heavy punishment and orders the girl to be sent to some 
home. In Shanghai there have been for some years past on an average 
100 criminal prosecutions every year on charges of trafficking in 
ya-t’ou, and though drastic sentences of imprisonment were inflicted 
by the court the number of cases showed no diminution in 1935, Never- 
theless there seems to be reason to believe that the number of girls 
employed as ya-t’ou or pei-nu is less than it was ten years ago. On the 
whole, public opinion appears to be changing from one of indifference 
to one of a desire to have the system abolished on the ground that it 
is discreditable to the national reputation. 

In his memorandum for the 1935 session of the League of Nations 
Advisory Committee of Experts on Slavery, from which the above 
information regarding Shanghai and Kulangsu has been taken!, Sir 
George Maxwell also gives some indications as to the measures which 
the municipal authorities in question might possibly take in view of the 
gradual suppression of the child labour system. These suggestions, 
which refer to male child labour also, are mainly based on the Hong 
Kong legislation, but leave every possibility of introducing the necessary 
measures gradually. Having regard to the social and economic diffi- 
culties existing in China, Sir George Maxwell doubts whether it would 
be practicable or even advisable to prohibit from the outset, as in 
Hong Kong, the employment of any new mui tsai. Since there are 
still large numbers of poor parents who want to dispose of the children 
they cannot feed, while on the other side there are many families that 
would be able to employ the cheap labour of a mui tsai, but not to pay 
the wages of an ordinary domestic servant, prohibition of the employ- 
ment of new mui tsai would create most serious difficulties. Sir George 
Maxwell also emphasises the necessity of obtaining the support of 
public opinion and the co-operation of societies interested in child 
welfare. Where such societies are not already in existence, the authori- 
ties should consider the advisability of supporting and encouraging 
them. Names of which the English equivalent would be “ Mui Tsai 
Friendly Society ” or “ Mui-Tsai Aid Society ” would seem suitable, 
but any such name as “ Anti-Mui Tsai Society ” should be avoided. 





1 Slavery Committee Report, 1935, pp. 109-112. 


















STATISTICS 


Unemployment 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of unem- 
ployment ; figures for the different industries and occupations covered 
by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 
1935-36, which also gives separate figures for males and females 
where available. 

If not otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded 
as wholly unemployed, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. 
Their principal value is in indicating the fluctuations from time 
to time, and only between such movements are international com- 
parisons possible ; the various series are not equally sensitive 
to changes on the labour market and an equal change in any two 
series does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the 
countries concerned. Moreover, changes in legislation, in administra- 
tive practice, in the frequency of registration of the unemployed, in the 
amount of “short time” worked, and in “normal” hours often result 
in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded level of unemployment 
which does not correspond to changes in employment. Percentages 
are, however, more reliable than absolute numbers as measures of 
changes in the level of unemployment. Where available, figures of 
“partial unemployment ” are also given, but they are uncertain, 
incomplete, and based on different definitions; thus here, too, inter- 
national comparisons are not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office! ; for figures based on unemployment insurance 
statistics additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a special study by the Office. * 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ”’. 
- ” “ figures not yet received ”’. 
» oo» fT o “ provisional figure ”’. 


“ ~~ ££ ai “ figure revised since the previous issue ”’. 
Figures in thick faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 











1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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1,984,452 
2,507,955 
2,520,499 
2,514,894 
1,937,120 
1,762,774 
1,491,235 
1,314,731 
1,169,860 
1,098,498 
1,035,237" 
1,076,000f 


* 
o 
_ 
* 
23.7 
30.1 
25.8 


— ee er 
~HSS 
“Unson 


YUARauISSw 
a PNPSs 
GFEecarntw wan 











14.58 
11.6" 


31,032 
45,669 
47,359 
84,767 
117,866 
120,454 
104,035 
86,865 
71,823 
. 
59,992 
. 


59,621 
. 


57,001° 
« 


53,600T 


. 











13.6 
12.1 
12.3 
15.0 
20.3 
26.1 
29.0 
26.3 


172,450 
156,185 
164,509 
208,389 
253,368 
309,968 | 
328,844 
| 287,527 
| 261,768 


| 214,094 
| 242/759 
284,914 
| 317,200 
| 3217529 
| 2987714 
} 267,047 
242/227 
|| 230,844 
: 221,323 











217,991 . 
217,211 | 19.2T 


228,624 20.2t 





| 
| 


200,112 
182,444 
192,062 
242,612 
300,223 
377,894 
405,741 
370,210 
348,675 


301,790 
335,552 
383,785 
414,649 
415,803 
392,223 
358,087 
333,482 
322,501 
310,395 
304,705 
303,981 

















Base figure 


19,393,988t 





1 Average for 11 months. 


by the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung. 


camps. 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1935 Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1936 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


BELGIUM 


I 


* Since March 1935 tetation the Saar Territory. 


446 6,564t | 


1,131,072 | 


* Figures calculated 


* Since 31 July 1933 not including persons employed in labour 


* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


CANADA 


CHILe 





Unemployment insurance statistics 





Percentage 


Unemployed 
unemployed * 


(daily average 
|S during the 
Par- month) 


Wholly | tially 


Days of un- 
employment 
per month * 


Trade union 


chan 
returns ber ge 


statistics 


Employment 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 





Unemployed 


Per 
cent. 








Number | 


Applicants for 
work registered 


Applicants for 
work registered 











16,103 
11,317 
12,636 
36,102 
110,392 
210,575 
210,007 
234,730 
211,536" 


166,042 
176,950 
203,558 
206,625 
209,276 
170,759 
155,322 
151,895 
139,771 
137,120 
131,151 
127,165 














361,185 
253,848 
283,434 
809,775 
2,476,071 
4,723,170 
4,710,445 
5,264,969 
4,831,482 


4,205,665 
4,067,620 
4,495,767 
4,724,361 
4,876,344 
3,981,164 
3,639,044 
3,567,980 
3,295,711 
3,252,785 
3,118,630 
3,021,986 


13,541 
12,758 
14,966 
33,008 
71,385 
75,140 
81,809 
88,888 
84,050 


78,312 
90,447 
85,095 


8,142 
8,120 
| 11,488 
22,873 
33,625 
| 38,777 
| 33,488 
28,320 
| 25,336 


22,583 
22,575 
24,868 

| 24,830 
23,310 
24,384 
26,312 
26,442 

| 24,970 
22,305" 
19,591 
19,620f 


os ~~ phe 
PR ROL NI Rm oe 
AOODaww fF wWwWowmrs10' 5 





86,706 














1 Having received a control card ‘during the month. 


946,824T 


of 24 working days. 


180,000t 


| * 


* Until April 1935, estimates. 


® Standard month 











STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





DENMARK (free City at) SPAIN Unirgsp STarss 





Employ- 


Employ- || Employ- Trade union Estimates 
returns (American ment 


Trade union ment ment Sugingment 
fund returns | exchange || exchange g Seluntion | couiaam 


— a statistics Percentage } Pr) 
statistics || statistics i f Lab t 
q _unemploy a re) our) statistics 








Unemployed | Appli- Unem- Unemployed Unweighted eiaaiiien | Appii- 
cants ployed unem- | c#ate for 


Per | for work - - i | Par- work 
Bomber cent. LA registered|| Wholly | Partially Wholly | tially ployed * registered 




















| * 


| | 1,864,000 
| | 4'770,000 
| 


1928 50.226 | 18.5 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 | 12,905 
1930 | 39,631 | 13.7 | 18,291 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 30 || 24,898 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 || 33,244 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 . 31,408 
| 1934 81,756 | 22.1 | 20,326 381,278 | 240,541 
+ 1935 | 76,195 | 19.7 | 92,406 || 17,983 || 434,931 | 262,059 


11935 Ort. | 67,390 17.3 80,812 || 16,447 || 486,635 | 293,607 
Nov. | 84,907 | 21.7 | 100,077 | 19.213 || 508,783 | 297.438 || 16.7 
124/612 140,037 | 21,039 || 416,198 | 257/963 | 16.9 
111.898 131,013 || 19,746 || 457.458 | 291/352 || 
139,716 | 20,959 || 
125.607 || 18,066 | 
93,044 || 16,560 
14,966 
11,890 
8.619 


1927 61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 | ‘ 
} 


8,738,000 
13,182,000 
| 13,723,000 
| 12,364,000 
| 12,208,000 | 7,422,615 


11,449,000 8,735,671 
11,672,000 | 8,387,179 


sees ee 8 














aw 
nog 
~ 


11,397,000 | 8,954,017 
| 12,646,000 9,010,309 
| 12,570,000 |9,196,423 | 
| 12,183,000 | 9,252,488 
| 11,503,000 8,996,649 
| 11,259,000 8,786,138 
| 11,126,000 | 6,666,599 
| 11,208,000 * 6,604,425 
| 10,777,000f 6,804,922T 


— 
- 
to 





= > ee = DS CO DD 

NEWELL OAon 

wvonavvco-| 
— ee ee ee ee 
= RP WARS 
100 a1 tom) 


| Is 
| 


Seeeeeee 
eeeeeeee 








68,148 t| 16.3t 80,508 


! 





ote rc 








* Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. * Including those employed on public works, etc . 





™ jj 
Estonia‘ | FINLAND FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 











Employ- | Employ- | Statistics Publi Employ- et hae ane 
“4 4 | blic Unemploym at insurance statistics } 
ment || ment | af local relief fund | ment (16-64 years) 


exchange | exchange | unemployment statistics exchange || _ iste eh Sacto, ES = 
Wholly unemployed |Unemployed owing to 


statistics || statistics | committees statistics 
Unem- | Unem- | Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
ployed | ployed | Unem- |/ed in receipt! tions for |}; Per ——t io 
registered registered ployed of relief | Number Number Pot 














u | cent. 

W ! a enn = 
1927 2,957 || 1,868 | 33,549 899,093 | 7.4 | 263,077 
1928 2629 || = 1735 4,834 : 980,326 | 8.2 309/903 
1929 3,181 || = 3,906 928 | §=6g94'091 | 82 | 268,400 
1.8 
6.7 





1930 3,089 7,993 H} 2,514 13,859 | 1,467,347 il. 526,604 
1931 3,542 || 11,522 ° 56.112 — 75,215 2,129,359 1 587,494 
1932 17,581 63,972 273,412 * | 308,096 2,272,590 17.6 573,805 
1933 y 17,139 44,656 276,033 307,844 2,110,090 16.4 456,678 
1934 2,$ | 10,011 23,802 | 345,033 376,320 1,801,913 13.9 368,906 
1935 7,163 13,362 426,931 465,875 1,714,844 | 13.2 312,958 


1935 Oct. | 6446 | 9,739 || 385,330 427,672 1,658,720 | 12.7 243,044 
Nov. : 14,841 || 409,466 453,838 1,679,912 | 12.9 295.763 
Dec. : 17,778 || 439,782 1,648,256 | 12.6 209,983 

1936 Jan. 19,912 || 477,173 1,780,412 | 13.6 350.822 

| 487,374 28, 1,752,279 | 13.4 264,299 

| 465,127 1,638,720 | 12.5 240,092 

443,245 ; 1,555,829 | 11.9 251,667 

422,036 . | 1,467,097 | 11.2 | 929'823 

2,405 419,887 9,368 || 1,401,665 | 10.7 305.875 











i} 
i} 
| 











420,776 5, 1,357,343 | 10.4 302,271 
413,351 1,362,033 | 10.4 249,906 
408,589 43% 1.384.090 | 10.6 236,118 
406,595 452,901 


Oct. | 

















wa mt men NO na mee RS RO eA me ne BD RD LO wm BO RO HD 
VInwmeoverr OVContesco weurw etwoew 


1,417,391] 10.6 | 195,370 














Base figure | * | * | . . * | 13,338,700 


* Until December 1934, the figures relate to the 1st of the followin * Si i 
; 34, g month. Since January 1935 licant 
for work registered ; the figures relate to the end of the month. * From July 1932 onwards ockoding antngieged 
a aa of relief from the public charitable offices. * There were in addition 4,370 persons unemployed in 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
















































































Base figure 
yi ? Since January 1930, ‘including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 
* The figures relate to the Ist of the following month 





* Since July 1933, employmen 


t exchange statistics. 


GREAT NETHERLANDS | \ : 
BRITAIN HUNGARY East Inpies || Ir1SsH FREE STaTE ITALY ! Japan * 
| Reed 
Employment ” l : ‘ | 
ae —— a onenin Se etiathes | —— | Official estimates | 
exchan P { —_—__—_____. 
Date statistics statistics statistics || Applicants for work | fund ‘ Unesent | 
i. d | 
registered | statistics ploye 
, S ae : {With claims | 
Applicants || Applications || Applicants || a i} } 
for work for work for work || @ Benet Total || Pn g | Number Per | 
registered registered registered “ yas I mptloye i cent. | 
aces | rene fit i] > ae 
1927 1,091,271 13,881 | * | 13,728 21,284 278,484 * | . | 
2 ) ® -_ } 
too =| «<tas7eso | isiza || © || tae7o | 2o702|| gonvee | + | oe | 
1930 1,953,935 43.5927 | ° | 16,378 22,398 425,437 369,408 5.3 | 
1931 2,636,805 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 734,454 422,755 6.1 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 10,922 || 20,217 |” 62,817%)) 1,006,442 || 485,681 | 68 | 
1933 2,520,616 60,595 14,576 | 19,897 72,255 || 1,018,955 || 408,710 | 5.6 | 
1934 2.159.231 52,157 15.784 | 20.558 103.671 963,677 372.941 5.0 | 
1935 2,036,422 52,048 17,418 18,410 | 119,498 * 356,103 | 46 | 
1935 Oct. 1,916.390 52.331 18,247 17,324 123,705 602,100 346,870 4.5 
Nov. 1,918,562 52.674 19,524 17,407 129.403 s 351,469 4.5 
Dee. 1,868,565 52,225 18,831 19,246 | 133,319 359,636 | 4.6 | 
wens | gue | gue | ie | mam [ite] [ame] | 
March + g01 891 58.177 20,182 17.117 | 123'336 * 343.426 | ts | 
April 1,831,230 54,421 20,042 14.679 116,621 : 352,501 |} 45 | 
May 1,705,042 52.932 19,841 13,555 109.185 344,927 | 44 
June 1,702,676 47,738 19,705 13,589 70,274 . — | — | 
July 1,652.072 46.713 19,519 14,035 68,959 ° -- _— | 
ee a i ee 
ept. 024, = = ’ , —— —_ 
Uet. 1,611,810 _ _ | 16,151 71,743 . -_ =| 
® | * ° © || * | ake a 
| | 7,807,702 | 


* Extended series, 













































































* Average for eleven months. 


1 Figure for the month of May according to tbe population census. 
month. 
of each month. 


* Including persons employed on public relief works. 


* The figures do not a 


LATVIA ~ Mexico Norway NEw ZEALAND | PALESTINE | PORTUGAL | 
Em loy- | Employ- | . Employ- 
met Official Trade union fund ment ~~ a — ment | 
exchange estimates returns exchange oe a exchange 
Date statistics a __| statistics || *taUsties mates | statistics | 
— Number Unemployed —— Unemployed | Number Un- | 
unem- | > (men) unem- employed 
} 2 - F 
pr ee ployed Number Bi cen t. | employed registered || ployed || registered | 
1927 3,131 . 8,561 | 25.4 23,889 || ° : ee 2 | 
1928 4.700 * 6,502 | 19.2 21,759 || * . || » 7 
1929 5,617 = 5,902 | 15.4 19,089 | 2,895 | 3,104 | ° | 
1930 4,851 75,695! 7,175 | 16.6 19,353 | 5003 —|| «4,833 |; = * 
1931 8,709 257,979 | be | 22.3 27,479 41,430 * | 24,083 | a 
1932 14,587 339,378 14,790 30.8 | 32,705 | 51,549 =|, : 18,239 | 33,352 
1933 8,156 275,774 16,588 | 33.4 | 35,591 | 46,971 * 18,370 | 25,255 
1934 4,972 234,538 15.963 | 30.7 | 35.121 || 39,235 || '* 34,711' 
1935 4,825 182,072 14,783 | 25.3 36,103 38,234 ‘ | 42,315 
I 
1935 Oct. 2,334 152,172 13,264 | 21.2 36,549 39,681 = } 41,884 
Nov. 6,347 145,418 14,000 | 22.0 39,270 35,979 ° } 41,002 
Dec. 8,130 146,174 16,752 26.0 40,950 35,653 \} ° } 41,119 
1936 Jan. 7,949 190,875 * 18,264 28.0 40,177 | 34,777 i e I 41,660 
Feb. 8,460° 191,340 17,627 | 26.7 40,263 32,384 “ | 41,749 
March 7,148 187,404* 16,426 24.6 39,999 32,019 | ° | 41,872 
April 4,450 198,197 * 14.214 21.0 37,756 33,277 | 1 \ -_ 
May 1,840 179,749T 10,858 15.7 30,923 | 35.270 ! - —_ 
June 107% | — 9.021 12.8 26,139 | 39,038 . 2 @ -- 
July 1,223 —_ 9,013 12.5 22,145 42,939 i vd I _ 
Aug. 1,128 _ i 23,477 44,263 i ° \ — 
Sept. 1,283 - | —- — 28,122 41,908 ; = ft = 
Oct. 1,926 —- | — | — | 31,332 _ a; * fF « 
——— aes ——— _ Fr Tl 1 tl | 
Base figure - foe | 72,167 |} «= | . } «= | 7. 





* The figures relate to the 15th of the 


lways relate to the end 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 















































































































































NETHERLANDS | POLAND | Rumania * | SWEDEN 
al —— = ee | Geen — 
| Employ- I | Employ- } Statistics 
at a ment || Employment | ment || Trade union of local | 
—| er exchange || exchange statistics || exchange returns | wnemployment | 
| Date statistics * statistics I | statistics | art ; committees 
: | Applications for | | FoR 
| Unemployed Un- i PP ; i Un- Unemployed | Applicants 
7" employed | . SS ae employed | for relief 
- | Number | Per cent. registered || Number | Per cent. || registered | Number | Per cent. | registered 
7" 1927 25.000 | 9.0 ° 163,953 | 7.5 * 31,076 | 120 | 19229 
; 1928 20.300 | 6.8 e 125,552 5.0 10,373 29,716 | 10.6 16 662 
1929 24,300 | 7.1 © 129,450 4.9 7,288 32,621° | 10.7° 10,212 
, | 1930 37,800 | 9.7 ° 226,659 8.8 25,335 42,016 | 12.2 | 13,723 
og 1931 82.800 18.1 138,200 299,502 12.6 35,737 64,815 | 17.2 | 46.540 
| 1932 153.500 29.5 271,092 255,582 11.8 38.890 90,677 | 22.8 | 113,907 
5 | 1933 163,000 | 31.0 322,951 249,660 | 11.9 29.063 || 97.316 | 23.7 | 164,773 
5 | 1934 160.400 | 32.1 | 332,772 || 342.166 | 163 | 17,253 | 84.685 | 18.9 | 114,802 
} 1935 173,673 | 36.3 384,691 381,935 16.7 | 13,852 81,385 16.1 61,581 
) i 
1935 Oct. 166,479 | 35.2 381,936 263.211 11.3 | 8,667 71,652 14,0 | 47,045 
Nov. | 173.262 | 36.6 | 415,180 || 308.916 | 134 || 11034 || 82.789 | 162 | 54.167 
} Dec. 192,273 | 40.7 471,924 402.814 18.4 | 17,040 || 114,176 22.5 57,965 
s 1936 Jan. 200,319 | 42.6 475,890 472,004 21.0 22.247 || 100.241 19.3 61,400 
B | Feb. 193,987 | 41.2 465,463 488 576 21.5 ! 23458 || 95.927 18.4 58,127 
5 | March | 180,758 | 38.5 | 429.046 || 475.498 | 205 || 18514 || 90.728 | 17.4 53.162 
i April 169.619 36.2 415,743 407,734 17.6 | 14,878 I 78.694 15.1 46,628 
3 May 164,957 | 35.3 392,884 343.043 14.8T |! 12,923 || 58.529 11.2 34,571 
4 June 162,198 | 34.8 378,796 314,014 13.2* | 9.291 | 53.861 10.3 25,863 
, July 163.125* | 35.1* 375,674 284,000 12.0° 7,628 || 47,812" 9.1* 21,510 
. | Aug. 160,252" | 34.5° 381,427 269 464 11 4T 7,496 || 47,144T 9.0T 20.783 
Sept. | 156.869t| 34.3f | 390,091 265,954 | 11.2f | = | 49,514¢| 9.5] 20.903 
- Oct. | 150,761f | 33.0t _ — fain | an | _ on — | 
‘ | 
= | Base figure | 457,030t : | 2,365,979 t | * ||  s20see¢ | sant | 
ries, * Excluding agriculture. * The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
oth * From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. * Number of relief funds. 
a -™ _ cae 
i | SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA | YUGOSLAVIA 
. - ——— on — - ——— —_ 
ge | Unemployment Employment Trade Employment | Employment 
ics | insurance exchange union fund exchange i exchange 
am Date statistics statistics 2 returns __ Statistics — : || _ Statistics 
Percentage - Unemployed in m 
red | unemployed eee receipt of benefit oem | Conenres 
TUOEns Eee , a ! »gist 
Wholly _ Partially registered | Number | Per cent. registered i eeeiata 
1927 2.7 2.0 11,824 | 17,617 | 1.6 52,869 | . 
1928 2.1 1.1 8,380 | 16,348 1.4 38,636 ! 5,721 
1929 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 | 41,671 8,370 
| 1930 3.44; 7.2! 12,881 51,372 4.5 | 105,439 | 8,198 
52 | 1934 5.9 | 12.1 24,208 | 102,179 8.3 | 291,227 H 9,930 
55 1932 9.1 12.2 54,366 184,555 13.5 | 554,049 i} 14,761 
11° 1933 10.8 8.5 67.867 247,613 16.9 738,310 1} 15,997 
15 | 1934 9.8 6.1 65.440 I} 245.953 | 17.4 676.994 | 15.647 
1935 11.8 5.9 82.468 || 235,623 | 15.9 686.269 | 16,752 
! ' 
84 1935 Oct. | 10.7 | 5.4 82,386 || 192429 | 12.8 601,390 =|, (10,564 
~ Nov. 12.8 5.8 95,740 || 203.626 13.4 678.870 11,917 
60 Dec. 16.9 6.8 118,775 236,641 |} 15.5 794.407 18,685 
~ 1936 Jan. 19.0 6.8 124,008 ] 267,471 | 17.2 850.010 | 27.624 
4 Feb. | 18.6 6.9 119.795 || 272.019 17.5 860,239 34,136 
¥ March | 15.6 6.7 98.362 || 254471 | 162 | 797,770 | 30,783 
; April | 13.0 5.9 | 89370 | 232.159 14.6 719,166 | 25 695 
; May | Baa 5.7 | 80,004 | 208 €01 13.2 637,385 16,670 
‘ | June 10.4 5.2 | 75.127 i} 188,900 11.8 565,799 || 14.002 
. | July | 10.6 | 5.4 78.948 | 185,259 11.5 508.081 1] 10,501 
: Aug. 10.9 | 5.1 79,281 180,410 } 11.2 483,502" | 12,135 
“ | Sept. | — — 82,962 |] — — | 479.268 H 11,593 
E Oct. — | — — Hy _— }; — | 439,332T _ 
_ | aa aa Paes Se | wo 
oul Base figure | 493,233 | . 1,614,673 | . } . 
of the | _ ; a 
ve end = mt —= oe 


* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Employment 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of employ- 
ment ; figures for the different industries covered by these series will 
be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 

According to their source the series in the following tables may 
be roughly classified in two groups: (1) those (the majority) based 
on employers’ returns and indicating the changes in the number 
of workers employed or hours worked in a sample of mainly 
industrial establishments ; these statistics do not furnish information 
on the absolute extent of employment, and as a rule index numbers 
only are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and covering the great majority of the working population ; as these 
statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute 
extent of employment, absolute figures are generally given as well 
as index numbers, 

In the great majority of cases the figures relate to workers 
recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
number of hours worked per day and per worker. In some cases, 
however, the statistics relate to the number of hours worked during 
a certain period of time, and in this case they record the fluctua- 
tions in the volume of employment. 

Owing to the different scope of the various series and the different 
methods used in their compilation and classification, international 
comparisons of the absolute level of employment and its fluctuations 
are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, therefore, is 
in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in employment. 


For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 677. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! 





Betoium | Buioaria * Canapa * 


7} 


insurance 
statistics | 


AUSTRIA 
"Sickness 
insurance 
statistics 


GERMANY 








Sickness 
insurance 
statistics 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ returns 





Num- 
ber Index 
em- | (1929) 

ployed 


Employment as 
percentage of possible 
number of : 


Hours of 
Workers week 


Index 
(1926) 


Number 
employed 


Index 
(1929) | 





employed 














=| 


| 


100.0 
100.2 





1,376,049 | 
1,446,027 | } 
1,448,845 100.0 || 
1,378,330 96.6 || 
1,255,353 | y 

1,1 

1,0 

1 


17,436,100 
17,595,347 
16,408,528 
14,336,418 
12,517,882 
13,015,614 
15,040,852 
15,949,332 


68,032 
67,823 
66,485 
68,525 | 
57,960 | 
60,111 
61,919 


couwvonr 


7,256 || 
,022,942 | 
010,993 

967,330° || 


SeSersee . 
Qxnounra 
Ssueeses | 


1935 Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


16,634,277 
_ 16,507,509 _ 
16,496,708 * 


1,001,091 | 


989,332 
961,571 


74,594 | 
70,396 | 
65,733 


| 53,742 
|| 56,659 
|| 57,210 

62,289 
67,707 
75,658 
80,126 
| 84,234 
| 87,936 


15,581,790 
15,672,053 
15,674,824 
16,415,690 
17,038,756 
17,520,183 
17,675,483 
17,838,872 
17,895,919" | 
17,886,000T | 


895,165 || 
871,158 
871,497 
907,915. || 
936,265 || 
958,700 
963,059 | 
969,092 
978,483 


Dec. 
1936 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
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_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’”’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * Including the Saar Territory. * Figure for July. * Since May 1935, excluding 
voluntarily insured. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * The 

relate to the ist of the following month. ? Figure affected by industrial dispute. * Since January 
1931, excluding “ building ’”’. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 
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* The figures in 


brackets after the word “ Index”’’ denote the original base period of the series. When they are 


in heavy typce this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recal ulated on the 


base 1929 = 100. 
‘The figures relat 
Confederation. 


* The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. * Total for the month. 
e to the first of the month. 5 Ministry of Corporations. * Fascist General Industrial 
? Figures for 1927-1930: yearly averages, based on average number insured each month. 
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_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base ha~ been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. * Eacluding agriculture. ‘* Workers 
covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Hours worked (thousands). * Average for the month. 
"Including “Natives”. 
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Workers’ Dwellings in Certain Towns : 


An Enquiry into the Quality, Rents, and Conditions 
of Occupation of Workers’ Dwellings 


In pursuance of the resolutions of the Fourth International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians relating to international comparisons 
of the cost of living, the International Labour Office has for some years 
been studying the problem of the international comparison of rents. 
Numerous enquiries have been addressed to the national statistical 
services on the subject of rent statistics1, and the Committee of 
Statistical Experts, appointed by the Governing Body to advise the 
Office on technical statistical problems, dealt with this question at 
its first session, in 1933. 7, On the recommendation of this Committee, 
the Office in 1934 and 1935 undertook a special enquiry among the 
statistical services of various countries into the housing conditions 
and rents in workers’ dwellings, with the object of throwing some light 
on this hitherto more or less unexplored field, and thus framing a 
more reliable scheme for international rent statistics. 

The information collected on this occasion seems more interesting 
than the initial object of the investigation would suggest. As far as the 
Office is aware, it is the first time that data have been collected on 
a systematic basis for about thirty towns in nine countries on the 
quality of the dwellings occupied by working-class families, their 
density of occupation, the frequency of cases in which they are 
occupied by two or more families, and their rents. 

Although the information collected is far from being wholly 
satisfactory from the technical point of view, and although serious 
reservations must be made when comparing and interpreting the data, 
yet they bring out facts that have hitherto hardly received illustration 
by statistical methods. Despite the limitations attaching to these 
data, therefore, it seems desirable to summarise them in as systematic 
a form as possible. They may prove useful both for a study of the 
workers’ conditions of life in general, and also for studies connected 
with housing policy as a whole. 

In another article published in this number of the Review * the 
special problem that gave rise to the enquiry is studied in greater 
detail in the light of the information obtained. 





1 Cf. for instance, the statistics of rents in certain towns at various dates, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1933 ; Vol. XXIX, No. 6, 
June 1934 ; Vol. XXXI, No. 3, March 1935. 

2 Cf. International Comparisons of Costs of Living, Part II: “ International 
Comparison of Rents ’’. Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 20. 

3 See above, pp. 570-593: “A Further Contribution to the International 
Comparison of Rents *’, by Robert Guyer. 
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GENERAL SCOPE OF THE ENQUIRY 


The enquiry made by the International Labour Office covered 
three points: 

(a) the quality of the predominant types of workers’ dwellings. 

(b) the rents paid for these dwellings ; 

(c) the condition of occupation prevailing in these dwellings : 


A questionnaire (reproduced in Appendix I) was sent to the sta- 
tistical services of nine countries, differing in their conditions and 
selected from among those where housing statistics were sufficiently 
advanced to enable the national services to reply without too much 
difficulty, viz., Canada, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

The statistical services of all these countries replied to the best 
of their ability. Some of them made special investigations so as to be 
able to furnish detailed and reliable information (Canada, Great 
Britain, Italy). Others could make only summary enquiries among the 
competent local authorities, or merely extracted from existing sta- 
tistics data corresponding more or less exactly to the questions put, 
or forwarded mere estimates based on a general knowledge of housing 
conditions in the towns in question. The International Labour Office 
wishes here to express its great appreciation of the valuable collabora- 
tion offered. 

To supplement the information received, the Office also undertook 
a few subsidiary researches on several of the points covered by the 
enquiry, and useful information was extracted from various official 
publications, in particular the results of national housing censuses. 

Tables I, II, and III below contain the principal data drawn directly 
from the Office enquiry, supplemented where necessary by data from 
its own researches. Tables IV and V are mainly the result of compila- 
tions by the Office. 

Appendix II gives various particulars as to the nature of the 
figures collected in the Office enquiry, together with exact references 
to the sources used for these compilations. 


Qua.ity OF WorkKERS’ DWELLINGS 


Table I summarises the principal data resulting from the enquiry 
and the supplementary researches of the Office concerning the “ quali- 
ties” of workers’ dwellings in certain towns. These qualities are 
grouped under four headings: number of rooms, equipment, kind 
(of building), and floor space (of dwellings and rooms). 

As far as possible a distinction has been made according as the 
data refer to dwellings constructed before or after the great war, since 
the standards of construction are clearly different in the two periods. 
Further, in the case of workers’ dwellings constructed by public 
utility institutions (local authorities in Great Britain, local authorities 
or societies for cheap housing in France, societies for cheap housing 
n Italy) this is expressly stated, since the special nature of these 
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buildings calls for certain reservations. It should be noted, however, 
that in Great Britain the great majority, and in France practically 
all, of the workers’ dwellings constructed after the war were built by 
these bodies, while in Italy they were responsible for only part of the 
construction of workers’ dwellings even after the war. 

The system of notation adopted in this table varies with the degree 
of precision of the information received. For the first three headings 
(number of rooms, equipment, and kind) all the numerical data drawn 
from a statistical source are expressed in the form of percentages of 
all the dwellings considered in the series. Estimates communicated 
in quantitative form are shown in the table as fractions (44, %, ete.). 
Those communicated in qualitative form are expressed by initials, 
two sets of signs being used for this purpose according to the degree 
of precision of the estimates. . 

When, in accordance with the indications of the questionnaire, 
the qualitative estimates made by the competent services enable 
degrees of frequency to be distinguished, the following signs are 
used ! ; 

T = Total, i.e. all or practically all dwellings ; 


G = General, in the sense of about three-quarters of the dwellings; 

F = Frequent, in the sense of from three-quarters to one-quarter 
of the dwellings ; 

R = Rare, in the sense of about one-quarter of the dwellings or less. 


When the estimates given were too vague to apply this scale of 
frequency, the following signs are used : 


P = Predominant, without it being possible to specify the extent 
to which the type or types predominate ; 
O = Occasional, in the sense that in addition to the predominant 


type or types there are also a certain number of dwel- 
lings of another type, without it being possible to 
specify their importance. 


A certain degree of arbitrariness necessarily attaches to these two 
systems of estimates *, whether as regards the judgments on which 
the competent national services based their replies or, in some cases, 
as regards the interpretation that the Office itself has had to give 
to these judgments (not always in accordance with the scale proposed 
in the questionnaire). If used with reservations, however, these 
various estimates should serve to throw at least a general light on the 
question. 

As regards the fourth heading of the table, only numerical data 
are given (expressed for all countries in square metres to the nearest 
unit)*, but here, too, there are various degrees of precision. In some 





1 The questionnaire suggested two intermediate categories between categories G 
and R (frequently, *, to %, and fairly often, 4% to 44). The replies received did 
not appear sufficiently systematic on this point and it was decided to combine 
these two intermediate categories into a single one. 

2 Ifthe two systems are to be related to each other, it might be said that P 
may be either G or F, and O may be F or R. 

3 For Canada and Great Britain the original data in square feet have been 
converted into square metres (to the nearest unit). 
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countries, the data have been compiled separately for dwellings of 
different sizes, either from measurements made on the spot or from 
the building plans. In other cases only estimates (indicated in the 
table by the letter e) were made by the competent services of the 
different countries, based either on their general knowledge of the 
situation or—in the case of dwellings constructed by public utility 
institutions—on the building regulations. These estimates may apply 
to the dwelling as a whole, in which case the Office has calculated the 
average floor space per room from the total, or toan average room, in 
which case the Office has used the figure to estimate the floor space 
of dwellings with different numbers of rooms. In the main the floor- 
space figures relate only to the habitable rooms taken as a whole, 
excluding passages, staircases, etc. 

In spite of these differences of origin and degree of precision, the 
information contained in table I gives at least a general idea of the 
fundamental features of the predominant types of workers’ dwellings 
in the towns covered by the enquiry. The variety of systems of nota- 
tion which have had to be used makes the table rather complicated 
to read. The reader is therefore referred to the article on the question 
published above in this number of the Review ', in which an attempt 
has been made to tabulate the principal qualities of the dwellings in 
a simpler form, and also to give a general assessment of their quality. 


RENtTs OF WorKERS’ DWELLINGS 


Rent data for the different towns covered by the enquiry had 
already been collected by the Office on the occasion of its annual 
enquiry for October 1934, into rents, retail prices, wages, and hours 
of work.? The questionnaire for the special enquiry, however, included 
a heading for “rents ”’, under which information was to be given 
if the dwellings covered by the enquiry were not the same as those 
covered by the returns for October 1934. 

The principal information obtained by these two methods for the 
categories of dwellings covered by this enquiry are reproduced in 
table II, which, like table I, distinguishes dwellings constructed 
before the war, after the war, and by public utility institutions. 

The term “ rent ” is taken to mean the total sum paid by the tenant 
for the complete right to occupy his dwelling, and therefore includes 
the various payments charged in addition to the “ net” rent and any 
taxes attached to the rent and compulsorily paid by the tenant. The 
principal additional payments taken into account are the charges for 
drinking water, for the cleaning and lighting of common passages and 
staircases, for the removal of domestic rubbish, for the use of common 
washhouses, etc., and for the fire insurance of the building, but not the 
cost of heating and lighting. Taxes include, for instance, the local 
rates which in certain English-speaking countries are collected at the 


1 See footnote * on p. 686 above. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 3, March 1935, pp. 
428-436 : “ Retail Prices and Rents in Certain Towns in 1934’. 
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same time as the rent, and the rent taxes charged in countries where 
rent restriction legislation keeps rents at an artificially low level. 

In interpreting these figures it should be noted that the rents 
of dwellings constructed by public utility institutions are not “ eco- 
nomic ”’, since part of the cost of the building is usually covered by 
direct or indirect subsidies granted by the public authorities. 


CONDITION OF OcCUPATION OF WoRKERS’ DWELLINGS 


A study of the condition of occupation of dwellings usually deals 
with two main aspects of the question : on the one hand, the density 
of occupation, that is, the number of persons occupying each dwelling 
or room; and on the other, the extent to which two or more house- 
holds occupy the same dwelling. 

The Office enquiry dealt expressly with the first point only, for 
the second was regarded as too difficult a matter to treat in a sum- 
mary enquiry such as the present investigation. But the question 
could not be wholly left out of account, and it may be touched on in 
more detail here to give some idea of its importance. 


Density of Occupation 


The data on the number of occupants per workers’ dwelling and 
per room resulting from the enquiry are less satisfactory than those 
on the quality of dwellings. They relate to 4 countries only, and for 
one of these they consist merely of approximate estimates.! The 
distinction between adults and children proposed in the enquiry 
could not be made everywhere, and where it was made the term 
“ children ”’ was not defined. 

The Office has therefore tried to supplement these data, which 
relate to workers’ dwellings, by the more general figures which are 
available for the occupants of all dwellings (i.e. including non-working- 
class dwellings) in the results of recent censuses in most of the countries 
covered by the enquiry. Here, however, there was no means of 
distinguishing between adults and children. ? 

These two sets of data are reproduced in tables III and IV. Table 
III is confined to the data for workers’ dwellings ; these data corre- 





1 Certain estimates received from other countries are not reproduced here, 
for they diverge too markedly from the information obtained elsewhere, e.g. that 
contained in table IV. When it has been possible to check the general opinion as 
to the composition of a working-class family by statistical investigations, it has, 
in fact, been found to be erroneous in many cases. 

2 Information on the number of adults and children in families could no doubt 
be found in the census results of certain countries, and if suitably compared with 
the data for the occupants of dwellings might afford general indications on this 
point. (Cf., for instance, J. W. Nixon: “ The Size, Constitution and Housing 
Standards of the Family in England and Wales, 1911 and 1931’, in Revue de 
UVInstitut international de Statistique, 1935, No. 2.) But since in any case these 
figures would relate only to all dwellings and not to workers’ dwellings, which 
are alone of interest here, there seemed to be no occasion to undertake the con- 
siderable work that their compilation would involve. 
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spond to the data on the quality of dwellings and their rents (dis- 
tinguishing dwellings constructed before and after the war, and public 
utility dwellings). 1 The figures in brackets show the number of “ child- 
ren ”’—as defined in the statistics of each country—included in the 
number of occupants of the dwelling. Table IV contains the data 
for all dwellings extracted from recent national censuses and there- 
fore cannot make the above-mentioned distinctions. 

Both tables give the number of occupants per dwelling and per 
room, the second set of data having often been calculated by the 
Office by dividing the average number of occupants per dwelling by 
the number of rooms. 

A comparison of the data in tables III and IV for three countries 
(Denmark, Italy, and Switzerland) for which both sets are available 
suggests a fairly stable relation between the density of occupation 
of workers’ dwellings and of all dwellings. The density per room is 
generally slightly higher in the former than in the latter, the difference 
being only one or two decimals, or slightly more when the density 
is comparatively high. This suggests that the data for all dwellings 
may be used to obtain an approximately correct estimate of the 
density of occupation of workers’ dwellings. 

It should also be noted that the average number of persons per 
family (expressed by these data), and consequently the number of 
children, do not correspond to the average number of children that 
working-class families have during the course of their existence. The 
data reproduced here relate to the average number of children of 
all working-class families alive on a given date, and they include 
both families in which further children may be born and those in 
which children have already reached adult age and left the family. 


Occupation of the Same Dwelling by Two or More Households 


To the question concerning the occupation of the same dwelling 
by two or more households, the Office received data in reply from only 
one country, Great Britain, where this problem is particularly import- 
ant in certain towns, e.g. London. For some other countries a few 
data could be extracted from the results of recent housing censuses. 

Table V gives general figures, which afford an approximate view 
of the extent of the problem. They must, of course, be regarded as 
merely approximate, since they are based on conceptions that differ 
in the diiferent countries. 

In somes cases (Denmark, Italy for all dwellings, Switzerland) 
the data distinguish between dwellings without sub-tenants and with 


(Text continued on page 699.) 





' In this respect the Italian figures suggest a conclusion of some interest. 
In the dwellings constructed by public utility institutions the density of occupation 
is either higher or lower than that in workers’ dwellings in general, and the varia- 
tions are sometimes considerable. It follows that the families selected to occupy 
these public utility dwellings are not representative of the whole, whatever the 
reason may be. This fact should be remembered in interpreting the data for public 
utility dwellings in other countries. 
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STATISTICS 699 


TABLE V. PROPORTION OF DWELLINGS WITH SUB-TENANTS OR OCCUPIED 
BY MORE THAN ONE HOUSEHOLD IN CERTAIN TOWNS 


(Data of the National Censuses) 


Percentage of Percentage of 
all dwellings : workers’ dwellings : 
Country and town 
(and date) 





| With Occupied by With Occupied by 


| two or more 


two or more | 
| sub-tenants ace 
| 


sub-tenants 
. households 


households 


Dennmark (1930) : 
Copenhagen 


Great Britain (1931) : 
Birmingham 
Bristol 
Glasgow 
Leeds 
London 
Manchester 
Newcastle 


Italy (1931): 
Florence 
Genoa 
Milan 
Naples 
Rome 
Trieste 
Turin 


one 


— 
oer SOW Se 


whe ote 





Poland (1921) : 
Warsaw 


Switzerland (1930) : 
asle 


(Text continued from page 691.) 


sub-tenants ; in others (Great Britain, Italy, Poland) between dwellings 
occupied by one household and by two or more households. These 
two conceptions do not coincide exactly, for there may be cases in 
which two or more households live in the same dwelling without there 
being any sub-tenancy, each household having rented part of the 
dwelling direct from the owner. But such cases are rare. In Italy, 
where both sets of data are available for all dwellings, the difference 
is seen to be small. 

Further, the “ household ” as a unit is difficult to define when it 
does not coincide with the structural unit of the dwelling, especially 
in the case of households consisting of one person only (which form 
a considerable proportion of the households under consideration here). 
Up to what point is such a person a boarder, and so that he forms 
part of the household, and when does he become an independent 
household living in the same dwelling ? Several criteria for the 
definition might be adopted, and the results would differ in each case. 

In spite of these differences in the nature of the statistics, the data 
are at least sufficient to indicate the extent of the problem and its 
varying importance in different towns and countries. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


APPENDIX I 


QUESTIONNAIRE USED FOR THE I.L.0. ENQuIRY 


(1) What is the number of rooms (kitchen included) in the predominant type 
or types of working-class dwellings ; and what is the relative importance of each 
of these predominant types among working-class dwellings ? 

(2) Are these predominant types of dwellings provided with : 

(a) Bathroom, 

(b) Electricity, 

(c) Gas, 

(d) Water laid on, 

(e) W.C. (in the dwelling or in the building) ? 

(3) What is the average amount of rent for each of the predominant types 
(including local taxation and charges for water, etc.) (per week or per month) ? 

(4) What is the average number of persons occupying these predominant 
types (distinguishing if possible adults and children) ? 

(5) What are the predominant types of buildings containing workers’ dwell- 
ings ? State, for example, whether they are : 

(a) separate dwellings, each housing 1 or 2 families (and built in rows 
or terraces, semi-detached or detached), 
(b) blocks of several dwellings within the same building. 

(6) What is the usual habitable area of these predominant types of dwellings 
(count as area the total surface of the rooms, including the kitchen) ? 

Note to questions 1-6. Please give separately, if possible, dwellings built before 
the war and those built after, or state if the predominant types relate primarily 
to pre-war or post-war houses. 

Note to question 2. If no statistical information is available please use the fo!- 
lowing terms : “ Usually’? when more than 75 per cent. of the dwellings satisfy 
the conditions ; “ frequently ’’ for between 50 and 75 per cent ; “ fairly often ”’ for 
between 25 and 50 per cent. ; “ rarely ’’ for less than 25 per cent. 


APPENDIX II 
NorEs ON SOURCES AND METHODS 
Tables I, II, and III 


Canada. Communicaticn from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics based on reports 
(from 4 to 11 for each town) compiled mainly from a general knowledge of the 
housing situation. 


Number of rooms, equipment, and kind: assessments of quality, adapted by 
the International Labour Office to the plan of the table. 


Floor space : estimates of the average area of the predominant types of workers’ 
dwellings. 
Occupants : estimates. 


Rents: statistics of average rents ; including water rate (estimated), except 
for Ottawa and Vancouver, where this rate is paid by the landlord. 


Denmark. Communication from the Statistical Department. 
Number of rooms: numerical data taken from the 1930 Housing Census. 
Equipment and kind: assessments of quality. 
Occupants: data taken from the 1930 housing census. 


Rents: monthly figures calculated by the International Labour Office from 
net annual rents ; no charges for water, etc., and no taxes. 
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France. Communication from the Statistique générale de la France, based on 
information obtained from various local authorities : Lille : Mayor's Oflice ; 
Lyons : Prefecture ; Marseilles : Mayor’s Office (Office for Cheap Housing : 
894 dwellings); Paris : Prefecture of Police (Public Assistance Department : 
Cheap Dwellings : about 24,000 cheap dwellings in existence). 

Number of rooms, equipment, and kind: approximate assessments of quality 
or of number. 

Floor space: estimates giving average area of rooms in general, from which 
the area of dwellings with different numbers of rooms has been calculated by the 
International Labour Office. 

Rents : current rents, including charges for water, etc.. and for Lyons including 
the house tax ; for Marseilles, average rents of the categories of cheap dwellings 
considered. 


Great Britain. Communication from the Ministry of Labour based on special 
enquiries made in the different towns. 


Number of rooms, equipment, and kind: assessments of quality. 
Floor space: data based on the results of the measurement of separate rooms. 


Rents : monthly figures calculated from approximate average weekly rents 
(by multiplying them by 4.33) of predominant types of working-class dwellings. 
For London, as working-class families sharing a structurally separate dwelling 
(separate architectural unit) are much more numerous than those in sole occupa- 
tion of a structurally separate dwelling, the rents relate to the number of rooms 
actually occupied. Including water rate and other local rates. 


Italy. Communication from the Central Institute of Statistics. 


All criteria : (a) 6 towns : statistical data relating solely to dwellings occupied 
by families of workers in four specified occupations (electricians, masons, printers, 
bakers), obtained by special selection from the information collected by the 1931 
Housing Census, and by supplementary investigations ; (b) 3 towns : statistical 
data relating to workers’ dwellings constructed by public utility institutions, as 
follows : (1) Rome : State railways (2,031 dwellings), Municipality (122 dwellings), 
and Institute for Cheap Housing (500 dwellings) ; (2) Milan : Milan Institute for 
Cheap Housing (1,614 dwellings), Societa Umanitaria (91 dwellings); (3) Naples : 
Naples Institute for Cheap Housing (925 dwellings), Society for the Improvement 
of the City of Naples (326 dwellings). 


Netherlands. Communication from the Amsterdam Municipal Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

Number of rooms, equipment, and kind; assessments of quality made by the 
International Labour Office, interpreting the general indications of the Municipal 
Bureau of Statistics and the data of the 1931 Housing Census relating to all 
dwellings. 

Floor space : approximations. 

Rents: monthly figures calculated by the International Labour Office from 
average weekly rents (by multiplying them by 4.33). Including charges for water, 
etc., but no taxes. 


Poland. Communications from the Central Office of Statistics. 

Number of rooms, equipment, and floor space: statistical data extracted from 
an enquiry on workers’ dwellings carried out by the Central Bureau of Statistics 
in Warsaw in 1926-1927. 

Kind: assessments of quality. 

Rents : average rents of all dwellings of 1 and 2 rooms on the outskirts of the city, 
which may be taken as typical of workers’ dwellings. No charges for water, etc. ; 
including taxes. 
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Sweden. Communication from the Social Board. 


All criteria: assessments of quality and numerical data based on the housing 
statistics for 1926 and 1928 of the Social Board and the housing statistics for 1930 
and 1933 of the Stockholm Municipal Office of Statistics. 


Rents : average rents ; no charges for water, and no taxes. 


Switzerland. Communication from the Office fédéral de Industrie, des Arts et 
Métiers et du Travail. 


Number of rooms, equipment, and kind : numerical data extracted from the can- 
tonal housing censuses of 1930 ; qualitative assessments based on the data of these 
censuses relating to all dwellings, or on general information. 


Floor space: Basle : estimates. 
Occupants: Zurich: data taken from the cantonal census of 1930. 


Rents ; average rents ; no charges for water, etc., and no taxes. 


Tables IV and V 


Canada. Dominion Bureau or Sratistics: The Housing Accommodation of the 
Canadian People. Seventh Census of Canada, 1931. Ottawa, 1935. 


Denmark. SraristicA. Derarrmenr: Loyer et logement en novembre 1930. 
Communications statistiques, 4° série, tome 89, 5° livraison. Copenhagen, 1931. 


France. STArTisTIQUE GENERALE DE LA FRANCE: Résultats statistiques du recen- 
sement général de la population effectué le 7 mars 1926. Tome IV : Habitations ; 
ménages et logements. Paris, 1932. 


Great Britain. Recisrrar-GeNERAL FOR ENGLAND AND WALES: Census of 
England and Wales 1931: Housing (Report and Tables). London, 1935. 


Italy. Istrruro CENTRALE DI STATISTICA DEL REGNO D’ITaLia: Indagine sulle 
abitazioni, al 21 aprile 1931, anno 1X. Florence, 1934— NI. 


Netherlands. MunicrpAL BUREAU OF STATISTICS, AMSTERDAM: Recensement de 
la population, 1930. Communications statistiques. 


Poland. Crenrrat Orrice or STaTiIsTICcs OF THE PoLIsH REPUBLIC: Analyse des 
résultats du recensement des logements du 30 septembre 1921. Statistique de la 
Pologne, Tome XII. Warsaw, 1932. 


Sweden. MunicipaL OFrrice or Sraristics, Srockuotm: Recensement général 
des habitations de Stockholm, 1930-1931. 


Switzerland. (1) Sratistiscnes AMT DES Kantons BAsEL-Srapt : Die Wohnungen 
in Kanton Basel-Stadt am 1. Dezember 1930 (Mitteilungen, Nr. 55). Basle, 1932. 
(2) SratistiscHes Amr peR Srapt ZoUricn: Wohnungen und Mietpreise in 
Ziirich 1930 (Statistik der Stadt Ziirich, Heft 43). Zurich, 1934. 
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International Labour Office. Brief Report on the Maritime Work of the Orga- 
nisation 1929-1936. International Labour Conference. Twenty-first (Maritime) 
Session, Geneva, October 1936. Geneva, 1936. 46 pp. Is. ; 25 cents. 

On the occasion of the Twenty-first (Maritime) Session of the International 
Labour Conference, which opened in Geneva on 6 October 1936, the Office has 
published a brief report on the maritime work of the Organisation from 1929 to 
1936. The report tabulates and analyses the ratifications of the seven maritime 
Conventions so far adopted, and gives a number of examples to show how various 
States which have ratified them have been induced to apply them strictly and 
in their entirety. A special note is devoted to the Protection against Accidents 
(Dockers) (Revised) Convention, 1932. An account is given of meetings of the 
Joint Maritime Commission and of changes in its composition. Finally, an outline 
is given of the work of the Office in the collection and distribution of information 
on maritime labour questions, the preparation of Maritime Sessions of the Con- 
ference, and the study of special problems brought to its attention. 


———- Industrial Environment and Health. Practical Methods of Investigation. 
Geneva, 1936. v +- 336 pp., illustr., diagrams, tables. 7s. 6d. ; $2. 

In 1932, when the Office had completed the publication of its Encyclopaedia 
of Industrial Hygiene entitled Occupation and Health, several members of the 
Correspondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene were of opinion that it would 
be useful to supplement this work by an account of the methods of analysis and 
research actually employed by industrial experts. The Office accordingly asked a 
number of eminent experts in different countries each to prepare a different chapter 
of the proposed work. The subjects chosen were as follows : measurement of atmo- 
spheric pressure, measurement of temperature, humidity and cooling power, venti- 
lation, photometry, estimation of dusts, measurement of noise, and industrial 
toxicology. Some pages are devoted to units and definitions, and the work contains 
a full index. 

The main object in preparing this manual was to give practical information 
for daily use in the factory or workshop in a concise and handy form. The book 
is bound in stout cloth, contains numerous diagrams and tables, and may easily 
be carried in the pocket. 


—— The 1.L.0. Year-Book 1935-1936. Sixth Year of Issue. Geneva, 1936. 
vil + 571 pp. 10s. 6d. ; $2.75. 

The sixth issue of the [.L.0. Year- Book contains a succinct record of the salient 
events which took place in 1935 and the first few months of 1936 in the whole 
lield of social conditions throughout the world. It opens with a short general 
introduction setting out the principal developments in the activities of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, trade unions, employers’ associations, and other 
bodies concerned with social questions, including the churches. This is followed 
by chapters devoted to economic developments ; conditions of work (hours, holidays, 
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hygiene, safety, women’s work, child labour, etc.) ; social insurance ; wages and 
family allowances ; unemployment, employment, and migration ; workers’ living 
conditions (vocational training, spare time, and housing) ; workers’ general rights 
(right of association, profit-sharing and participation in management, collective 
agreements, etc.) ; and special problems of certain categories of workers (salaried 
employees, professional workers, agricultural workers, seamen, Native labour, 
and prison labour). An appendix gives statistics of the membership of international 
trade union organisations and national federations of trade unions, country by 
country. ‘Tabular diagrams are also given showing the state of ratifications of 
International Labour Conventions, the number of ratifications per country, and 
the number of ratifications per Convention. A full geographical and subject index 
facilitates reference to the vast mass of information compressed into the volume. 
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tendencies and legal and private measures to eliminate women from what are 
considered to be men’s jobs, and to confine their employment to so-called women’s 
occupations. The author shows, with the help of statistical tables, the numerical 
importance of women’s work, and explains why a general substitution of male 
for female employment is not possible. In his conclusion, the author expresses 
the opinion that the complete elimination of work performed under unlawful 
conditions would be in the interest of the national economy, and that a not too 
rigid regulation of pluralism and of women’s work would enable economic neces- 
sities to be taken into account. 


Mark, Mendel. Le peuple juif et ses tentatives de restauration économique au 
XIX sitcle. Thése présentée & la Faculté des sciences économiques et sociales 
de l'Université de Genéve. Geneva, Union, 1936. 190 pp. 

This well-documented work examines the economic position of Jewish commu- 
nities in Europe during the nineteenth century and traces the efforts made in 
different countries to improve it, in particular through different schemes of emi- 
gration and colonisation. 


Marcille, Guy. L’extension a I’Indochine de la législation métropolitaine des 
accidents du travail. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. 
Paris, Les presses modernes, 1936. 160 pp. 

The adaptation to the French colonies, and especially to Indo-China, of the 
French legislation on industrial accidents entails in the greater number of cases 
the adoption without change of the essential principles of the French Act ; this 
work therefore does not examine questions whose interest or difficulty has already 
been shown by theoretical discussions or legal decisions in France. The author 
confines himself to an examination of the questions raised in Indo-China by the 
extension of the French legislation, in particular the scope of the law, procedure, 
the rights of foreigners, and guarantees of the payment of compensation. A special 
chapter deals with the position of Native workers who are excluded from benefit 
under the measures providing for the compensation of industrial accidents, 


Martinet, Marcel. Culiure prolétarienne. Paris, Librairie du Travail, 1935. 
192 pp. 12 frs. 

Contains a number of articles written between 1918 and 1923. The author 
tries to make clear what should be the general lines of proletarian culture in theory 
and in practice. He cites examples of what has been done in France in this field. 


” 


The work ends with a study of Albert Thierry and his “‘ reflections on education ”’. 


Mokrzycka, Helena W. Syndykalizm francuski i jego znaczenie spoleczne. 
Warsaw, 1936. 125 pp. 

Historical study of syndicalism in France from the time of the Revolution 
down to the present day. 


Muller, Albert, and Duthoit, Eugéne. L’ordre corporatif. (a) L’ordre corporatif 
et les syndicats, by Rev. Albert MuLLeR. (b) Etat et corporation, by Eugéne 
Duruorr. Montreal, L’Ecole sociale populaire, 1936. 31 pp. 15 sous. 

A helpful contribution to the notion of “‘ corporation ’’, emphasising in partic- 
ular the difference between the State corporation, imposed by the central authority, 
and the corporation formed by the free association of occupational organisations, 
and the function and place of trade associations in the corporative system. 
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National Industrial Conference Board. American Agricultural Conditions and 
Remedies. Preliminary General Review. New York, 1936. vi+-57 pp. $2. 


National Safety Council. State and Community Organization for Safety. Chicago. 
24 pp. 


National Safety First Association. Proceedings of the National Industrial Safety 
Conference, Balliol College, Oxford, 3-6 April 1936. London. 86 pp., illustr. 3s. 


Nixon, H. C. Social Security for Southern Farmers. Southern Policy Papers 
No. 2. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 8 pp. 

Occupations and Vocational Guidance. A Source List of Pamphlet Material. 
Compiled by Wilma BENNETT. Second edition revised. New York, H. W. Wilson, 
1936. 123 pp. $1.25. 


Paula Souza, Dr. G. H. de, and Borges Vieira, Dr. F. Centro de saude “ Eixo” 
de organizacao sanitaria. Instituto de Hygiene de Sio Paulo. Escola de Hygiene 
e saude publica do Estado. Boletim N. 59. Sao Paulo, 1936. 60 pp., table. 


Pervoé vsesojuznoé sovescanié rabocikh i rabotnic stakhanovcev, 14-17 nojabrja 
1935. (First Congress of workers belonging to the Stakhanov movement in the 
U.S.S.R., 14-17 November 1935.) Stenograficeskij otcet. (Verbatim Report.) 
Partizdat CK VKP (b). Published by the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the U.S.S.R., 1935. 381 pp., illustr. 5.75 roubles. 

A short account of this Congress, which was attended by some 3,000 men and 
women employed in the heavy and light industries, the food industry, forestry, 
and transport, appeared in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LVI, No. 11, 


16 December 1935, pages 419-421. 


Phelan, E. J. Yes and Albert Thomas. London, The Cresset Press, 1936. 
xVi+271 pp. 10s. 6d. 

Of books about the International Labour Organisation there are already not 
afew. The documents relating to its origins have been collected and published ; 
its constitution has been the subject of study and commentary ; its work has 
been described and discussed. Until now, however, no book has been produced 
which portrayed the life of the Organisation as seen from the inside. Mr. Phelan 
has made an invaluable contribution towards filling the gap and providing the 
answer to a number of questions hitherto unanswered, as, for example, how it has 
come about that an institution without precedent in history has made for itself 
the place which this Organisation holds in international life today, or what the 
internal forces were which produced its development, or by what process it has 
evolved not into a spiritless congeries of unmatched pieces but into a living organism 
possessed of an active will and a vital faith. 

Nobody will be surprised, however little he may have watched the early pro- 
gress of the Organisation, that the book which answers these questions is devoted 
to Albert Thomas, for the fact is that the Organisation became what it has become 
through the remarkable personality of the first Director of the International 
Labour Office. Mr. Phelan has not tried to write a biography of Albert Thomas. 
He has left it to others, who followed the career of Albert Thomas prior to 1919, 
to record the part he played as a statesman of France. Instead, Mr. Phelan has 
made it his effort to throw light on the activity of Albert Thomas as a man of 
international affairs. His narrative begins with the day on which he made the 
acquaintance of Albert Thomas, then newly arrived in London to take up the post 
of Director ; and because from that day onward Mr. Phelan was one of his closest 
co-workers, the reminiscences now presented constitute what is tantamount to 
a history of the “ heroic age ’’ of the Organisation, when everything about it had 
to be created, when fresh problems arose day by day, and when solutions had to 
be found—to use the author’s words—* ambulando, or rather currendo”’. In 
circumstances such as those, the amazing gifts of Albert Thomas found the fullest 
scope. [fe had had no share in the drafting of the Constitution of the Organisation, 
but from the very beginning he saw more clearly even than its authors the poten- 
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tialities it held. He determined to breathe life into the clay, and to that end he 
set himself to the task of placing and maintaining the Organisation in direct touch 
with the masses for whose good it was established, with public opinion—in short, 
with the daily life of the world. He travelled through Europe, North and South 
America, and the Far East for the purpose of creating the necessary ties between 
the Organisation and the world, with all its varied and varying conditions ; he 
sought to make the Organisation, as it were, a part of the life of different nations, 
and to associate it with all movements of thought which might help its endeavours. 

Mr. Phelan shows by what means Albert Thomas ensured for the Organisation 
its place in the world, infused a spirit into its Conference, pressed forward his 
Governing Body, built up his Office and, by impregnating its staff with a deep 
sense of its mission, made firm its loyalty and unity of purpose. The testimony 
of the author upon this point is the more valuable for the fact, frankly admitted 
by him, that he is one of those who, being imbued with the traditions of a national 
administration so smooth-running as the British civil service, were shocked in 
the early days of the Office by the novel methods of their chief, but who quickly 
satisfied themselves that those improvised metheds were perfectly suited to the 
administration of the International Labour Office, according to his conception 
—as original as it proved sound—of what the Office should be. 

As one reads Mr. Phelan’s personal account of incidents in the daily life of the 
Office and its first Director, one sees revealed little by little—just as it was revealed 
to the author himself—the personality, at once impressive and attractive, of Albert 
Thomas ; one understands the power of the influence wielded by the creative 
mind of a man who responded to every human appeal. The genius of Albert 
Thomas and the moral of his life are perfectly expressed in the title of the book. 
The “ Yes’ of Albert Thomas was a declaration of faith in humanity. 


Poblete Troncoso, Moisés. Ensayo de bibliografia social de los paises hispano 
americanos. Santiago de Chile, 1936. 210 pp. 
Lists the works of a social and economic character published in Latin American 


countries during the last fifteen years. In the first part the works are classified 
by countries, and in the second by subjects, on a decimal system, with brief com- 
mentaries. 


—— Problemas sociales y econémicos de América Latina, Ediciones de la 
Universidad de Chile, 1936. 247 pp. 

In the first part of this work, the author reviews some problems which are 
at the basis of the economic and social development of the Latin American countries. 
With the help of statistical data, he examines thoroughly the problem of the 
population from the beginning of the nineteenth century. A chapter is given 
to a study of the agrarian problem at the time of the Inca Empire, during the 
period of Spanish colonisation, and after the attainment of independence ; the 
author emphasises the economic and social factors of this problem and points 
out certain solutions. The problem of foreign capital in connection with the 
economic development of the Latin American countries is also considered. The 
second part of the work contains a study of social development in these countries 
before, during, and since the period of Spanish colonisation. The author examines 
the principal aspects of the social problem and the factors peculiar to Latin 
American countries, 


Poniatowski, Jozef. Przeludnienie wsi i rolnictwa. Rozszerzona odbitka z 
ezasopisma “ Rolnictwo’’, rok VII (1935). Warsaw, 1936. 253 pp. 

Mr. Poniatowski, chief of the Polish State Economic Bureau, examines in 
this study the over-population of rural areas in Poland, which constitutes the 
fundamental economic problem in that country. He considers the optimum rural 
population to be thirty occupied persons per hectare, and reaches the conclusion 
that to arrive at this optimum density it would be necessary to eliminate from 
8 to 9 million persons from country areas. He describes the economic consequences 
of this over-population, which show themselves in the very low level of the national 
income and in the growing restriction of possibilities of capitalisation, He then 
reviews the different measures which might promote the economic reconstruction 
of the country. He deprecates, as dangerous for the future of Poland, a limitation 
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of the natural growth of the population, and recognises that emigration, under 
present conditions, does not present many practical possibilities. With regard 
to agrarian reform, he considers that it might reduce the present over-population 
by about a quarter. In his view, the real solution of the problem of rural over- 
population in Poland lies in the industrialisation of the country through more 
active internal capitalisation. He thinks that, following the example of the 
U.S.S.R., Poland should begin by a policy of public investment that would create 
favourable conditions for the future development of production (investment 
in schemes such as the development of public education, the construction of 
roads and railways, the correction of rivers, land reform and land improvements, 
and the electrification of the country), after which the development of industry 
itself should be considered. 


Rashad, Ibrahim. Kitab-ul-Taawon-uz-Zirdi. (Agricultural Co-operation.) 
2 vols. Second edition. Letter-Preface by Sir Horace PLUNKerr. Cairo, 
Ministry of Education, 1935. 

This work is the textbook on agricultural co-operation used in the Colleges 
of Law and Agriculture of the Egyptian University and in similar institutions in 
other Arabic-speaking countries. The first volume is devoted to agricultural 
co-operation in general, its history, the growth of the movement, its various forms 
and methods, and its achievements. The second volume contains a historical 
survey and a description of the present situation and activities of the movement 
in Egypt. An important chapter concerns the educational aspects of co-operation. 
The author reaches the conclusion, suggested by the late Sir Horace Plunkett in 
his Letter-Preface, that only by co-operation can the small farmer, who is * the 
problem and the mainstay ’’ of the country, be helped to help himself. 


Rice, William G., Jr., and Chalmers, W. E. The International Labour Con- 
ference, February and June 1936. From the Monthly Labour Review (April 1936) 
of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, United States Department of Labour. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1936. 22 pp. 


Rogers, T. W., and Marsh, H. E. Public Employment Offices and Labour Ex- 
changes. An Annotated Bibliography and Union List of Books, Pamphlets, Peri- 
odical Articles, and Official Documents. Indiana Studies in Business. Special 
Bulletin, 15 June 1935. Bloomington, Indiana University, School of Business 
Administration, Bureau of Business Research, 1935. 210 pp. 

A list of references to material relating to public employment offices and labour 
exchanges that has appeared in various magazines, reports, etc., in the United 
States during the last twenty-five years. 


Schroeter, Dr. Erwin. Volksbiologische Auswirkung der Siedlung. Erértert 
an der neuzeitlichen Siedlung in Mecklenburg. Aus dem mecklenburglischen Landes- 
gesundheitsamt. Beiheft zum Archiv fiir Bevélkerungswissenschaft und Bevélke- 
rungspolitik, Band VI. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1936. 1v+51 pp. 


Société nationale des habitations et logements 4 bon marché. Rapport du 
Conseil d’ Administration sur les opérations de Vexercice 1935. Bilan-compte de 
profits et pertes. Brussels. (Typescript.) 


Sovescanié po voprosam stroitelsiua v CK VKP (b). (Conference of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. on construction.) Partizdat 
CK VKP (b). Published by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the U.S.S.R., 1936. 341 pp., illustr. 6.75 roubles. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. organised a 
Conference, held from 10 to 14 December 1935, to deal with construction problems ; 
it was attended by 350 managers, engineers, and workers employed in the con- 
struction of industrial establishments, railways, dwellings, and municipal institu- 
tions. This volume contains the report of the discussions and the text of the 
Order relating to the improvement of construction and the reduction of prices, 
issued on 11 February 1936 by the Council of the People’s Commissaries and the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. 
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Svenska Arbetsgivareféreningen. Svenska Arbetsgivareféreningens Styrelse- 
och Revisions- Berdttelser for ar 1935. Stockholm, 1936. 60 pp. 


Ustredni Svaz ceskoslovenskych druzstev v Praze. Zprdva o cinnosti svazu 
a druzstev v roce 1935. Prague, 1936. 295 pp. 


Verband der deutschen gewerblichen Berufsgenossenschaften. Jahresberichte 
der gewerblichen Berufsgenossenschaften fiir das Jahr 1935. Berlin. Illustr. 


Walker, E. Ronald. Unemployment Policy with special reference to Australia. 
Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1936. x1-+257 pp. 

In this useful book, Dr. Walker, who is lecturer in economics at the University 
of Sydney, reviews in clear and simple language the different types of unemploy- 
ment, wages policy, the shorter working week, a shorter working life, women and 
the labour market, public works and budgets, land settlement, self-help by co- 
operation, tariff policy, and unemployment insurance and relief with special 
reference to Australian conditions. He rightly emphasises the importance of deal- 
ing with intermittent, structural, and depression unemployment by different 
methods adapted to each of these forms of unemployment. Public works, for 
example, while suitable for reducing depression unemployment, will do little to 
cure the evils of intermittent and structural unemployment. Similarly with wages 
policy, to which Dr. Walker devotes a good deal of attention, care must be taken 
to see that whatever is done is really adapted to the underlying situation. The 
book, in which extensive use is made of material derived from the publications 
of the International Labour Office, is one for the general reader rather than for 
the specialist, and should be widely read not only by people interested in Australian 
conditions, but by all who are concerned with the problem of unemployment. 


Winkler, Wilhelm. Der Geburtenriickgang in Osterreich. Mit einem Vorwort 
Gr. Eminenz des Herrn Kardinals Dr. Theodor InNiTzER. Vienna, Leipzig, 1935. 


38 pp. 


This study shows that the corrected estimate of the population of Austria 
falls considerably short of the expected increase, a situation which, in the author’s 
opinion, can only be remedied by a moral revival. 
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